EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

FEBRUARY,  igoy 


I 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

All  the  hope  for  good  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
rests  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  hope  is 
strong,  for  the  two  recent  Acts  of  June,  1906,  tho  effecting 
less  progress  than  was  probably  intended,  did  nevertheless  ac¬ 
complish  substantial  changes  for  the  better.  Very  much,  how¬ 
ever,  yet  remains  to  do,  for  the  schools  are  several  decades  in 
development  behind  the  best  cities  of  the  country. 

For  two  reasons,  the  hope  of  progress  rests  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Of  these,  the  first  is  that  the  District  is  a  province,  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  Congress  and  without  any  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  The  second  is  that  there  is  no  organized  public 
sentiment  in  the  District  for  or  against  school-betterment. 
Influence  is  supreme  and  sole.  Influence  has  torn  the  schools, 
limb  and  heart,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  school-spirit  in  the 
school  system  and  out  of  it.  It  is  government  by  influence, 
tempered  only  by  the  social  function  of  criticism  by  factions, 
never  satisfied,  and  usually  disappointed. 

The  term  school  system  is  used  by  courtesy.  The  Acts  estab¬ 
lished  two  school  systems,  whose  one  connecting  link,  outside 
the  Board  of  Education,  is  the  Superintendent.  But  neither 
set  of  schools,  white  or  colored,  may  properly  be  considered  a 
system.  There  are,  in  fact,  certain  groups  of  schools  under 
directors  and  supervising  principals;  but  these  groups  are  not 
so  closely  correlated  as  to  form,  for  either  the  white  or  the 
colored  schools,  true  school  systems. 

The  machinery  of  administration  may  be  outlined  briefly. 
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1.  Three  District  Commissioners,  with  sole  power  over  all 
expenditures,  on  salaries  of  five  thousand  dollars  each,  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This 
triumvirate  regards  itself  as  the  City  Council,  the  City  Board 
of  Health,  the  County  Board  of  Freeholders,  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  Governor,  Mayor,  and  everything  else,  except  that  the 
Library  Trustees  and  the  so-called  Board  of  Education  may 
appoint  certain  employees,  and  that  the  Courts  are  outside 
their  control.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  so  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Congress,  for  its  powers  and  duties  are  so  closely 
prescribed  that  it  is  but  a  commission. 

2.  Specifically,  in  the  matter  that  concerns  this  theme,  a 
Board  of  Education  of  nine  members,  three  of  them  women 
and  three  of  them  colored,  constituting  virtually  only  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  school  visitors,  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District,  but  subject  to  the  District  Commissioners  as  to 
sites,  plans,  repairs,  purchases  of  every  kind,  salary  adjust¬ 
ments,  even  in  some  respects  rules  and  regulations,  and  with¬ 
out  a  legal  adviser  or  funds  or  power  to  employ  such  a  per¬ 
son;  in  short,  a  Board  with  less  power  than  any  other  ap¬ 
parently  similar  Board  in  America.  Commissioners  and 
Courts  may  review  its  few  decisions.  Treasury  officers  may 
revise  its  estimates  and  do  refuse  to  accept  its  actual  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  it  can  not  even  vote  to  make  ])urchases.  It  can  ap- 
])oint  teachers;  but  in  actual  practise  it  can  not  dismiss  them. 
Yet  this  legally  almost  powerless  Board  is  held  re.sponsible  for 
the  successful  management  of  an  army  of  over  two  thousand 
employees. 

The  Board  has  neither  treasurer  nor  auditor,  architect  nor 
business  manager,  funds  nor  property :  all  of  these  officers  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  triumvirate.  Yet,  in  a  District, 
with  no  other  public  boards  to  hold  meetings,  it  is  illegal  for 
this  body,  known  as  the  Board  of  Education,  to  discuss  any 
matter  whatever  save  in  open  session.  In  consequence,  the 
reporters,  hungry  for  news  denied  elsewhere,  flock  to  the  meet¬ 
ings;  with  results  known  in  every  city  in  America. 

3.  A  Superintendent  who  must  recommend  all  candidates. 
Of  this  new  power  here,  tho  familiar  enough  elsewhere,  there 
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is  no  little  criticism.  Deprived  years  ago  of  its  proper  func¬ 
tions  to  direct  the  business  affairs  of  sites,  construction,  re- 
])airs,  contracts,  purchases,  legal  transactions,  which  elsewhere 
occupy  most  of  the  time  of  Boards  of  Education,  the  sim¬ 
ulacrum  of  a  Board  that  was  recently  legislated  out  of  office, 
usurped  the  educational  functions  of  the  Superintendent  and  of 
teachers;  originated  nominations  by  agreed  upon  alternating 
processes,  listed  books,  made  courses  of  study,  and  even  under¬ 
took  to  control  the  a])i)ointment  of  daily  substitutes.  The  new 
Board  has  renounced  these  traditional  powers  cheerfully;  but 
certain  factions,  numerous  enough  in  a  province  where  faction¬ 
alism  never  finds  surcease  by  victory  or  defeat  at  the  polls,  do 
not  accept  the  present  condition  as  final  or  as  desirable. 

In  actual  practise,  the  Superintendent  has  less  power  than  in 
any  large  city  of  the  North  or  West.  He  is  in  reality  but  a 
chief  of  division  reporting  partly  to  higher  department  officers 
and  partly  to  a  special  board.  There  is  not  enough  law  on  the 
statute  books  to  make  a  true  superintendent  and  an  effective 
board  of  education. 

4.  A  white  assistant  superintendent,  with  some  special  pow¬ 
ers  under  the  Superintendent. 

5.  A  colored  assistant  superintendent,  “  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent,  in  sole  charge  of  the  colored  schools.” 
This  creates  a  surprizing  impcriiim  in  impcrio. 

6.  High  school  principals,  subject  in  white  schools  directly 
to  the  general  Superintendent,  but  in  colored  schools  directly 
to  the  colored  assistant  superintendent. 

7.  Supervising  principals,  with  about  one  hundred  teach¬ 
ers  each  to  manage,  subject  in  the  white  schools  to  the  general 
Superintendent,  but  in  the  colored  schools  to  the  colored  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent. 

8.  Directors: — of  white  high  school  instruction  (responsi¬ 
bility  for  which  now  rests  upon  the  white  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent),  of  intermediate  instruction,  of  primary  instruction,  of 
kindergarten  instruction,  of  manual  training,  of  music,  of  sew¬ 
ing,  of  cooking,  of  drawing,  and  of  physical  culture,  all  in 
white  schools;  and  assistant  directors,  who,  despite  their  ti¬ 
tles,  are  nevertheless  entirely  independent  of  the  directors,  of 
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primary  instruction,  of  kindergartens,  of  music,  of  cooking,  of 
drawing,  of  sewing,  and  of  physical  culture  in  the  colored 
schools;  but  no  assistant  directors  of  manual  training  or  of 
high  schools  or  of  intermediate  instruction  in  colored  schools. 

9.  An  architectural  and  consolidation  commission  of  three 
officers, — the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Engineer  (Army 
detail)  Commissioner  of  the  District,  and  the  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury, — to  recommend  sites,  plans,  and 
consolidations  (not  to  the  Board  of  Education,  however,  but 
to  the  Congress  direct). 

10.  A  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  District  Supply  Committee  and  intermediates  be¬ 
tween  the  Board  and  the  Commissioners.  He,  and  not  the 
Superintendent  or  the  President  of  the  Board,  is  “the  chief 
executive  officer.”  (The  language  is  that  of  the  rule  of  the 
former  Board  of  Education. ) 

11.  Two  boards  of  examiners,  each  consisting  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  and  two  high  school  heads  of  departments  for 
the  white  and  colored  schools  respectively,  e.xamine  all  candi¬ 
dates,  and  certify  the  successful  ones.  Thus  they  examine 
those  who  may,  as  high  school  principals,  as  directors,  or  as 
division  super\'isors,  become  their  official  superiors.  They  can 
issue  certificates,  but  they  can  not  revoke  them.  No  legal 
authority  is  vested  in  any  board  to  do  so. 

12.  The  usual  city  high  and  normal  school  principals. 

13.  Heads  of  departments  in  high  schools,  whose  jurisdic¬ 
tion  extends  to  all  teachers  of  their  subjects  in  white  or  colored 
high  schools  respectively.  In  other  words,  in  respect  to  the 
discipline  of  these  schools  by  the  principals,  the  schools  are 
distinct;  but  in  respect  to  their  super\-ision  by  these  heads,  all 
white  high  schools  are  one  department,  all  colored,  another. 

14.  The  Board  of  Education  must  enforce  drastic  compul¬ 
sory  education,  with  two  attendance  officers  on  salaries  of 
fifty  dollars  a  month,  to  care  for  a  school  attendance  of  over 
fifty  thousand  pupils,  ranging  thru  sixty-four  square  miles 
of  territory.  And  the  District  Commissioners  are  unable,  for 
want  of  sufficient  funds,  to  give  these  officers  any  assistance 
by  the  services  of  the  police. 
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15.  Certain  medical  inspectors  appointed  and  entirely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  District  Commission. 

16.  The  Congress,  which  fixes  every  salary  exactly,  and 
most  of  the  items  of  other  expenditure. 

The  revenues  consist  of  the  District  tax  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  upon  every  hundred  dollars,  duplicated  by  the  same 
amount  from  the  National  Government;  in  all,  some  twelve 
million  dollars  annually  for  all  purposes.  This  low  tax  upon 
low  valuations  makes  the  District  of  Columbia  a  paradise  for 
real  estate  operators.  Of  this  amount,  the  schools  receive 
about  one-fifth.  Exclusive  of  high  and  manual  training 
school  buildings,  the  property  consists  of  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  elementary  schoolhouses,  nearly  'every  one  with 
eight  rooms.  The  Appropriation  Bill,  past  by  Congress, 
June,  1906,  makes  it  necessary  that  nearly  every  elementary 
school  shall  have  all  eight  grades,  and  that  all  the  first  and 
second  grades  shall  be  half-time.  All  teachers  who  begin 
here,  begin  in  these  half-time  grades  on  the  lowest  salaries. 
Only  three  elementary  school  buildings  are  provided  with  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  rooms.  The  Congress  appropriates,  for  the 
election  of  graded  school  buildings  of  eight  rooms  each,  about 
sixty  thousand  dollars  per  building,  with  the  result  that,  where 
land  is  high,  the  building  must  be  cheap.  There  are  a  few 
fine  buildings,  about  ten;  the  rest  grade  from  fair  to  the  worst 
imaginable.  The  average  condition  is  so  poor  that  even  the 
worst  buildings  are  endured  without  protest.  These  eight- 
room  schools  reflect  rural  America.  Most  of  the  instruction  in 
cooking,  sewing,  manual  training  is  given  in  rented  rooms. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  spent  annually  in  rent  for  all 
purposes. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  no  hall  of  administration,  and 
no  proper  storerooms  for  supplies.  It  occupies  a  small  part 
of  the  building  devoted  to  the  use  of  some  elementary  classes 
and  of  the  white  Normal  School;  but  there  is  not  even  a  door¬ 
plate  to  show  where  its  Superintendent  and  Secretary  have 
offices. 

To  any  qualified  observer  of  educational  systems,  three  facts 
must  be  apparent  upon  the  face  of  this  record : 
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1.  The  Congress  is  attempting  to  control,  by  inadequate 
bureau  methods  and  resources,  a  really  great  enterprise.  The 
annual  current  costs  considerably  exceed  two  million  dollars, 
credited  to  the  Board,  but  solely  controlled  by  the  District 
Commission. 

No  one  knows  who  owns,  or  who  can  legally  control  the 
school  buildings;  but  any  of  the  following  official  persons  can 
tie  up  proposed  expenditure;  viz.,  the  Property  Clerk  of  the 
District,  the  Board  itself,  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  the  District  Commissioners,  the  Auditor  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict,  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  the  Controller  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  any  of  the  four  subcom¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress  on  District  legislation  and  on  appro¬ 
priations,  either  House,  and  the  President.  Thus,  authority 
and  responsibility  are  lost  in  endless  red  tape.  It  is  a  quick¬ 
sand,  not  even  an  open  sea.  One  can  neither  build  in  it,  nor 
row  a  boat;  without  aid,  one  must  drown. 

This  partly  explains  why  the  school  conditions  here  are 
among  the  worst  in  all  the  cities  of  America,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  teachers  are  among  the  very  best.  For  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  explanation  it  is  well  to  remember  that  all  teachers 
are  paid  the  same  salaries,  which  are  high  for  colored  teachers 
but  very  low  for  white. 

2.  The  confusion  of  supervision  is  incredible,  until  one 
knows  the  facts:  here  are  horizontal  supervision,  vertical  su¬ 
pervision,  group  supervision,  and,  as  between  colored  and 
white  schools,  unequal  supervision.  For  want  of  power  to 
administer  remedies,  standardization  and  equalization  of  the 
schools  are  impossible.  This  is  true  not  merely  as  between 
white  and 'colored  schools,  but  within  each  supposed  system. 

3.  There  is  excessive  strain  at  unprotected  points.  These 
may  be  noted  specifically : 

(a)  The  two  assistant  superintendents. 

(b)  The  building  principals,  who  must  teach  the  highest 
classes,  as  well  as  manage  their  buildings. 

(f)  The  boards  of  examiners,  composed  now  of  high  school 
heads  of  departments. 

(d)  The  attendance  officers. 
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(e)  Tlie  Board  of  Education  itself. 

Coincident  with  this  excessive  strain  is  the  slack  at  certain 
other  points: 

(o)  The  supervising  principalships. 

(b)  The  directorships  and  their  assistants. 

(c)  The  class  teacherships,  generally.  These  mostly  un¬ 
certificated  teachers  can  legally  expel  pupils  without  reference 
to  any  educational  officers. 

(d)  The  first  and  second  year  classes  and  the  kindergartens. 

Certain  other  matters  are  of  importance.  These  are  the 

schools  of  the  Nation :  because  this  is  the  political  center,  be¬ 
cause  the  Nation  pays  half  of  the  bills,  because  the  Government 
employees  from  all  the  States  bring  their  children  here,  and 
because  the  Congress  is  the  real  School  Board  as  it  is  the  real 
Legislature. 

As  in  all  government  service,  the  higher  positions  are 
grossly  underpaid.  A  high  school  principal,  with  a  thousand 
pupils,  receives  but  two  thousand  dollars,  and  the  teachers 
correspondingly  less. 

The  Congress  sets  aside  one  session  every  fortnight  for  all 
District  business;  yet  attempts  to  fix  every  detail. 

A  Government  that  is  unwilling  to  appoint  colored  persons 
to  the  District  .Commission,  or  to  the  District  Courts,  or  to 
allow  the  citizens  to  vote,  lest  the  colored  section  of  this,  the 
largest  Negro  city  population  in  the  world,  get  a  minority  re|)- 
resentation  in  the  general  District  Government,  permits  one- 
third  of  its  educational  board  to  be  colored  people;  and  then 
•denies  that  Board  any  effective  power. 

Incident  to  a  salary  increase  to  teachers,  an  unsatisfactory 
Board  was  recently  legislated  out  of  office,  and  because  of 
Congressional  distrust  of  the  Commissioners,  the  power  of  ap¬ 
pointment  was  shifted  from  them  to  the  District  Supreme 
Court.  The  salary  increase  added  but  three  per  cent,  to  the 
budget;  the  refonn  has  not  had  time  as  yet  to  express  itself, 
and  is  in  great  danger  of  being  entirely  frustrated.  But  all 
expenditures  continued,  as  of  old,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners.  Incidentally,  Congress  fixt  about  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty  salaries,  of  which  there  were  over  three 
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hundred  misfits.  Out  of  more  than  three  hundred  persons, 
five  or  six  are  now  paid  more  than  the  organic  law  prescribes, 
and  the  rest  are  paid  less;  and  there  is  no  present  remedy. 
Incidentally,  also,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Controller  of  the 
Treasury,  in  interpreting  the  laws,  was  constrained  to  reduce 
not  a  few  salaries,  including  that  of  the  new  Superintendent, 
which  was  reduced  by  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  normal  schools  are  merely  practise  schools,  without 
proper  teaching  corps  and  advanced  studies.  They  are  among 
the  poorest  developed  city  training  schools  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  What  they  do  is  good;  but  it  is  seriously  inadequate. 

What  are  the  remedies? 

( 1 )  Legal  powers  for  the  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  A  redistribution  and  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
money  spent  upon  supervision  and  special  studies. 

(3)  A  redistribution  of  authority  within  the  teaching 
corps. 

(4)  Equal  salaries  for  all  grades;  and  a  four-hour  primary 
day,  with  moming  and  afternoon  sessions. 

(5)  More  attendance  officers. 

(6)  More  buildings,  larger  buildings,  and  better  buildings. 

Tentatively,  the  following  changes  are  suggested: 

I.  To  vest  in  the  Board  of  Education  power:  (a)  to  select 
school  sites;  (b)  to  employ  a  school  architect;  (c)  to  accept 
or  to  reject  plans  for  construction  and  repairs;  (rf)  to  employ 
a  superintendent  of  repairs;  (c)  to  contract  for  buildings,  re¬ 
pairs,  and  su])plies;  (f)  to  hold  its  own  funds  as  appropriated 
by  the  Congress;  (g)  to  employ  a  treasurer  and  auditor;  (/i) 
to  report  direct  to  the  Congress. 

Even  on  the  foregoing  basis,  the  District  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  would  have  less  power  than  the  city  boards  of  education 
and  of  school  estimates  possess  in  New  York  and  often  else¬ 
where. 

II.  To  establish  a  board  of  associate  superintendents  of 
eight  persons,  at  salaries  of  four  thousand  dollars  each,  with 
the  general  Superintendent  the  ninth  member  and  chairman, 
abolishing  all  other  superintendencies  and  all  the  directorships 
of  high,  intermediate,  primary,  and  kindergarten  instruction. 
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Over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  spent  annually  upon 
supervision  excessive  in  quantity  hut  deficient  in  quality. 

III.  To  establish  fifty  group  principalships,  at  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  each,  with  the  unit  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  teachers  for  each  group,  to  consist  of  one  grammar  and 
two  primary  schools;  abolishing  the  thirty  dollars  per  session 
room  now  paid  to  eighth  grade  teachers  serving  as  building 
principals. 

IV.  To  establish  supervisorships  at  eighteen  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  for  music,  drawing,  cooking,  manual  training,  sewing  and 
physical  culture,  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  special  teach¬ 
ers  at  large  for  these  subjects,  but  reemploying  them  as  de¬ 
partmental  teachers  in  the  new  groups  of  schools. 

V.  To  establish,  in  every  high  school,  heads  of  departments 
at  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  each. 

VI.  To  raise  the  salaries  of  high  and  nonnal  school  prin¬ 
cipals  to  three  thousand  dollars. 

VII.  To  establish  one  board  of  examiners  of  five  persons, 
for  both  white  and  colored  schools, — the  secretary  to  be  a 
qualified  teacher,  on  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars;  the 
others  to  be  nominated  annually  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
to  receive  four  hundred  dollars  for  these  extra  services;  and 
to  give  this  board  authority  to  issue  and  to  revoke  certificates,* 
a  familiar  power  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

VIII.  To  abolish  kindergarten  assistants  in  classes  with  less 
than  thirty-five  pupils. 

IX.  To  employ  six  attendance  officers,  and  to  increase  the 
salary  to  eighty  dollars  a  month. 

X.  To  open  the  salary  schedule  in  elementary  schools  to  all 
day  teachers  of  any  grade. 

The  foregoing  can  all  be  done  without  increasing  the  cost 
of  the  schools  beyond  the  normal  per  cent,  of  increase  due  to 
growing  attendance.  But  the  Congress,  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  these  substantial  reforms,  must  give  the  Board  some 
measure  of  freedom  from  definite  prescription.  Now,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  one  school  has  eight  teachers  and  classes, ‘and  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  than  another  school  with  twelve  teachers  and 
classes,  but  the  Board  can  not  take  eighth  grade  teachers  from 
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one  building  to  another,  and  hence,  can  not  equalize  this  unfair 
condition. 

In  the  end,  some  one  must  be  trusted.  Why  not  trust  those 
who  are  entrusted  by  the  District  Supreme  Court  with  the  office 
of  Board  member?  The  judges  of  this  Court  are  chosen  them¬ 
selves  from  every  section  of  the  country,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  a  local  bench  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  determines  local  litigation.  To  their  selection  of 
members  of  the  first  Board  appointed  by  them,  no  exception  can 
be  taken.  It  is  true  that  the  Board  is  not  of  one  mind.  This 
would  be  impossible  for  two  reasons.  It  is  composed  of  four 
white  men  and  two  white  women,  two  colored  men  and  one 
colored  woman.  If  half  of  the  persons  of  this  Board  were  in¬ 
different  or  weak,  there  might  be  some  chance  of  harmony  of 
control  by  a  leader  thru  a  victory,  after  the  struggle  of  fac¬ 
tions;  but  every  member  is  deeply  interested,  strong,  and  able, 
A  better  Board,  under  this  Act  and  with  this  policy,  could 
liardly  be  selected  in  Washington  or  in  any  other  city.  The 
difficulty  is  not  with  the  Board,  but  with  its  lack  of  powers. 

The  city  is  the  political  capital,  and  aspires  to  be  the  social 
capital.  It  is  becoming  rapidly  to  America  what  Vienna  is  to 
Europe.  But  in  strict  language  it  is  not  a  city  at  all.  It  is  a 
province  characterized  by  village  ideals  thrust  incongruously 
into  immediate  juxtaposition  with  city  conditions,  and  the 
whole  lit  too  brilliantly  by  the  sun  of  the  central  government. 
Official  Washington  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House  is 
known  to  all  visitors  and  readers.  Social  Washington  is  the 
scene  of  the  winter  revels  of  the  incoming  rich.  Political 
Washington  is  the  victim  of  real  estate  speculators  and  oper¬ 
ators.  But  domestic  Washington,  above  and  below  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  the  news  bureaus,  the  embassies,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Commission,  is  the  real  Washington,  the  greater  Wash¬ 
ington  that  is  coming  to  be  with  its  commercial  vitality,  its 
earnest  local  interest,  and  its  intense  pride. 

Here,  then,  are  the  several  reasons  for  cleaning  house,  for 
tearing  down  walls,  and  for  building  better, — because  every 
city  should  aspire  to  have  the  best  schools  in  the  world.  Be¬ 
cause  Washington  is  the  most  prominent  city  in  the  New 
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World.  Because  it  is  a  city  of  Government  employees,  who, 
tho  in  some  instances  they  may  have  renounced  ambitions  for 
themselves,  nevertheless  are  all  the  more  solicitous  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  children,  for  whom  the  best  schools  are  es¬ 
sential.  Because  the  population,  selected  from  every  quarter 
of  the  United  States,  can  and  does  supply  a  very  superior 
quality  of  teachers.  And  because  only  a  full,  rounded,  and 
complete  education  can  deliver  the  youth  of  such  an  over¬ 
wrought  community  from  the  “  living  body  of  this  death,”  due 
to  excess  of  politics  and  of  social  functions. 

The  boys  of  Washington  lack  two  incentives,  felt  by  all 
boys  out  in  the  States :  the  presence  of  economic  opportunities 
and  the  notion  of  political  preferment.  Many  so-called 
Washingtonians  vote  elsewhere;  .save  at  the  cost  of  home 
ties,  the  native  boy  can  not  aspire  to  this  life.  It  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  atmosphere,  wholly  provincial,  strangely  un-American. 
Official  Washington  is  cosmopolitan;  domestic  Washington 
native  and  naive.  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  far  away. 
Massachusetts  and  Te.xas  are  beyond  ken. 

It  may  be  that  the  weaknesses  and  positive  ills  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  be  cured  only  by  a  substantial  change  in  the 
form  of  government.  Let  Americans  not  be  deceived  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  present  regime  in  Washington  and  blinded 
to  the  profound  and  general  dissatisfaction  with  this  govern¬ 
ment  by  commission  with  the  Congress  as  Council,  Board  of 
Education,  and  Board  of  Health.  And  then  we  shall  not  be 
surprized  at  the  popular  call  for  a  constitutional  convention  or 
the  organization  of  a  league  for  municipal  self-goveniment.  It 
may  be  soon,  or  it  may  be  late;  but  it  is  certain  that  Washing¬ 
ton  will  reenter  American  democracy  as  at  least  a  partly  self- 
governed  Federal  city.  Already  may  be  heard  suggestions  for 
two  additional  commissioners  to  be  elected  at  large  and  for  a 
delegate  in  Congress.  Given  a  property  qualification  and  an 
educational  test  for  the  suffrage,  and  what  self-governed 
American  voter  in  the  States  would  publicly  deny  this  right 
of  the  ballot  to  his  fellow-men  in  the  District  ?  The  fight  for 
good  .schools  is  but  a  skirmish  in  this  battle  for  American  in¬ 
stitutions  at  the  Capital. 
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It  is  a  question  not  of  the  expediency  of  the  suffrage  and  of 
self-government  but  of  the  right  to  the  education  that  comes 
from  the  exercise  of  the  ballot  and  the  hope  of  political  honor 
at  the  hands  of  one's  fellows.  Today  there  are  no  two  friends 
in  public  life  in  the  District.  Every  man  is  his  own  faction. 
Honor  is  unknown  among  the  younger  men.  For  a  genera¬ 
tion,  no  man  has  voted.  Nothing  else  can  restore  honor  here 
than  participation  in  the  life  of'the  State,  the  first  of  all  social 
and  civilizing  institutions. 

Wanting  self-government,  the  only  other  solution  of  the 
troubles  in  the  schools  is  to  abolish  the  Board,  this  last  sem¬ 
blance  of  self-government,  this  incongruous,  anomalous  survi¬ 
val  of  former  liberties,  and  to  govern  the  schools  by  an 
Educational  Commissioner,  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  like  the  other  commissioners. 

But  the  true  solution  is  partial  District  autonomy. 


II 


THE  COLLEGE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  ^ 

The  American  college  curriculum  is  an  ancient  institution. 
It  goes  back  to  a  more  remote  antiquity  than  any  reigning 
house  in  Europe  and  rivals  even  the  shadowy  claims  of  the 
Philips  of  France  and  the  Alexanders  of  Russia  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  the  kings  of  Macedon.  It  was  brought  to 
America  in  the  seventeenth  century  from  the  English  univer¬ 
sities.  Their  course  of  study  was  a  derivation  from  the  arts 
course  with  which  the  medieval  universities  began  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  That  arts  course  was  the  school  course  of  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages,  and  this  in  turn  had  been  taken  over  from 
the  Roman  schools  of  the  later  empire.  We  need  not  trace  it 
farther.  The  great  thirteenth  century  is  the  turning  point  from 
the  unprogressive  school  systems  which  the  classical  world  had 
bequeathed  to  the  Middle  Ages  towards  the  period  of  change 
which  created  our  modem  universities. 

The  intense  desire  to  learn  which  characterized  the  awak¬ 
ening  mind  of  western  Europe  gave  rise  to  the  university.  It 
did  this  by  taking  the  older  school  as  a  nucleus  and  grouping 
about  it  new  departments  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  de¬ 
partments  of  advanced  study,  new  in  methods  and  new  in  the 
material  they  used.  In  this  way  the  earliest  universities  as¬ 
sumed  that  organization  into  four  departments  which  has 
ever  since  been  regarded  as  typical,  an  arts  course  and  the  three 
professional  schools.  In  the  university  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  relation  of  the  arts  course  to  the  other  departments 
was  never  for  a  moment  in  question.  No  one  dreamed  of 
considering  it  anything  more  than  a  preparatory  course.  Its 
purpose  was  to  fit  the  student  to  go  on  to  the  more  advanced 
studies  of  theology,  law,  or  medicine  which  fomied  in  medi- 

’  The  object  of  this  article  is  not  so  much  to  call  attention  to  problems  which  I 
am  aware  are  not  new,  as  to  assist  in  their  clearer  definition  and  possible  solution 
by  considering  them  in  their  historical  relation. 
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eval  eyes  the  real  work  of  the  university,  and  it  had  no  purpose 
beyond  this.  It  was  certainly  true  then  as  now  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  students  who  entered  on  the  studies  of  the  arts  course 
never  went  beyond  it.  They  left  the  university  on  completing 
it,  or  even  before,  for  various  lines  of  activity  in  which  the 
educated  man  had  then  some  opportunity  for  work.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  such  students  found  in  the  arts  studies  a  general 
preparation  for  many  callings,  but  the  university  did  not  take 
their  need  into  account.  The  object  sought  in  the  arts  course 
was  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  on  which  the  special  instruction  of 
the  advanced  faculties  might  build,  and  there  was  nowhere  any 
departure  from  this  object  until  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  arts  course  remained  for  centuries  un¬ 
changed,  its  make-up  did  not.  Originally  it  was  the  trivium 
and  quadrivium  course  of  the  ancient  schools.  The  trivium, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  taught  the  Latin  language 
and  the  elements  of  logic,  and  the  quadrivium,  arithmetic,  ge¬ 
ometry,  astronomy,  and  music,  carried  farther  the  discipline  of 
mind  and  the  knowledge  of  tools.  This  was  not  a  bad  pre¬ 
paratory  course  for  the  needs  of  the  time,  but  the  needs  of  the 
time  did  not  remain  stationary.  The  sum  of  knowledge,  or 
what  those  days  thought  was  knowledge,  wndened  steadily,  and 
the  higher  departments  of  the  university  demanded  more  and 
more  of  the  entering  student.  Nor  must  we  leave  out  of  the 
case  the  intellectual  ambition  of  the  arts  faculty,  the  desire  to 
do  more  advanced  work.  At  any  rate  there  began  almost  at 
once  a  process  of  change  which  we  sometimes  fondly  believe 
to  be  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  last  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  but  which  is  really  to  be  seen  in  every  genera¬ 
tion  not  intellectually  stagnant  since  the  beginning  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth.  We  may  call  it  a  double  process  of  crowding  down 
and  out  of  the  arts  course  the  more  elementary  studies  and 
bringing  into  their  place  studies  of  a  more  advanced  charac¬ 
ter.  It  was  the  trivium,  the  course  to  which  the  university  in 
its  first  steps  of  organization  had  attached  the  B.  A.  degree, 
that  was  chiefly  afifected  by  these  changes,  and  from  their  re¬ 
sults  came,  in  the  end,  our  college  course.  It  w^as  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  called  dialectics  that  the  strongest  stimulus  to  more  ad- 
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vanced  work  was  felt  in  the  age  of  scholasticism.  Room  was 
tion  in  beginning  Latin,  that  is  in  the  subjects  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  out  of  the  trivium  course.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
found  for  more  and  higher  study  of  logic  by  pushing  instruc- 
show,  if  space  allowed,  how  this  fact  called  into  being  a  new 
grade  of  schools,  whose  purpose  was  to  give  the  required  prep¬ 
aration  for  what  had  been  originally  the  most  elementary 
stage  of  education.  At  first  these  schools  were  frequently 
within  the  universities  themselves,  preparatory  departments  we 
should  call  them  in  America,  and  afterwards  outside  the  uni¬ 
versities,  the  Latin  schools  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The 
studies  offered  to  arts  students  in  the  University  of  Prague  in 
1366  will  show  in  a  concrete  case  how  far  this  process  had  gone 
by  that  date.  Thirty-three  courses  in  all  are  enumerated  in  a 
catalog  of  studies  of  that  date.  Of  these  six  are  courses  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  twenty-one  in  logic  and  philosophy,  and 
the  remaining  six  in  the  traditional  studies  of  the  quadrivixim.^ 

But  altho  the  old  arts  course  had  been  almost  wholly  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  the  grammar  and 
rhetoric  which  remained  had  become  more  advanced  studies, 
the  general  purpose  of  the  course  and  its  place  in  the  university 
had  not  been  changed.  It  was  still  never  regarded  as  more 
than  a  preparatory  course,  and  its  faculty  was  the  lowest  in 
rank  in  the  university. 

The  first  age  of  great  changes  in  university  history  was  that 
which  followed  the  Renaissance  and  included  the  Reformation. 
The  Renaissance,  first  of  all,  profoundly  affected  university 
life  and  studies.  New  methods  of  learning,  a  vast  new  mate¬ 
rial,  new  scientific  ideals,  transformed  the  arts  course  and  gave 
it  new  dignity.  Rhetoric  disappeared  in  the  modern  study  of 
the  classics  as  dialectics  had  earlier  disappeared  in  philosophy. 
But  changes  of  this  sort  were  exactly  in  line  with  those  that 
had  long  been  taking  place,  and  they  did  not  affect  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  university.  Practically  nothing  was  left  of  the 
old  trivium  course,  but  even  yet  the  arts  course  which  had 
grown  out  of  it  remained  in  the  university  scheme  of  things 
the  preparatory  course,  introductory  to  all  higher  studies. 

*  Schmid,  Geschichtt  der  Erziehung,  II.  i.  p.  449. 
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But  the  Renaissance  made  another,  and  in  the  final  account,  a 
greater  change.  It  brought  to  the  body  of  arts  students  and 
into  the  actual  life  of  the  university  a  new  purpose — the  pur¬ 
pose  of  culture.  Cultivation  of  the  spirit  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  the  advantage  which  the  world  at  large  may  gain  from  it, 
has  its  modern  beginning  in  the  Humanist.  The  well-worn 
grooves  of  higher  university  work,  he  refused  to  follow.  The 
old  professional  studies  had  little  interest  for  him.  He  looked 
on  life  with  a  new  understanding,  and  the  new  age  opened  for 
him  a  hundred  fields  of  action  where  one  had  been  before. 
The  arts  course  was  for  him  no  longer  a  preparatory  course 
in  university  work.  It  was  the  final  stage  of  eclucation.  He 
did  not  go  beyond  it.  But  it  liecame  in  a  more  direct  way 
than  it  had  ever  been  before  a  preparatory  course  for  life  in 
general.  It  might  still  remain  in  the  formal  organization  of 
the  university,  as  it  did,  the  course  which  laid  foundation  for 
later  professional  study,  but  it  became  for  a  steadily  growing 
body  of  students  the  course  in  which  they  sought  rather  the 
liberalizing  of  mind,  the  enrichment  of  thought,  than  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  any  special  line  of  science  or  even  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Scarcely  had  the  student  begun  to  view  the  arts  course  in  this 
light  when  the  Reformation  occurred.  With  it  came  two 
changes  in  Germany,  which  were  slow  in  producing  their  full 
results  but  which  were  in  the  end  revolutionary,  and  separated 
the  German  universities  from  the  common  type  of  university 
which  had  till  then  prevailed  in  all  the  countries  north  of  the 
Alps. 

The  first  of  these  changes  was  the  disappearance  of  the  col¬ 
lege  or  dormitory  system.  \\'e  now  think  of  the  separate  col¬ 
lege  within  the  university  as  a  peculiarity  of  O.xford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  college  was 
a  feature  common  to  university  life  thruout  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  there  were  regulations  re¬ 
quiring  students  to  reside  in  some  college  or  bursary.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  student  body  was  to  a  degree  withdrawn  from 
the  town,  and  the  university  had  an  independent  life  and  an 
atmosphere  of  its  own  which  played  their  part  in  the  education 
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which  it  gave.  But  the  ecclesiastical  cast  of  university  life 
of  which  the  college  system  was  a  reflection,  suffered  more 
from  the  Reformation  in  Gemiany  than  it  did  elsewhere.  The 
many  avenues  of  activity  and  distinction  which  the  new  age 
opened  to  the  educated  man  led  outside  the  church,  and.  with 
the  dropping  of  the  rule  of  celibacy,  the  university  teacher 
found  residence  in  the  college  no  longer  desirable.  By  de¬ 
grees  the  colleges  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  German  uni¬ 
versity  assumed  its  modern  form  of  a  collection  of  buildings 
of  instruction,  laboratories  and  libraries  only,  with  no  natural 
center  of  student  life  outside  the  hours  of  formal  work. 
Stated  in  another  form,  just  at  the  time  when  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  the  best  all-round  preparation  for  life  was  becoming 
a  definite  object  of  the  arts  course,  and  when,  to  bestow  it 
most  perfectly,  the  university  needed  to  withdraw  the  student 
from  the  distractions  of  his  own  time  and  bring  him  under  the 
unimpeded  influence  of  the  best  the  past  had  done  and  thought, 
it  deprived  itself  of  the  easiest  means  of  securing  a  life  apart 
and  forced  the  student  to  spend  his  days  in  the  unfavorable  at¬ 
mosphere  of  commercial  towns. 

The  other  change,  begun  in  the  si.xteenth  century  in  Ger¬ 
many,  was  equally  revolutionary,  tho  its  consequences  became 
fully  evident  only  a  century  ago.  In  1543  Duke  Maurice  of 
Saxony  founded  a  new  type  of  school.  To  describe  its  char¬ 
acter  and  purpose  I  employ  the  words  of  the  celebrated  his¬ 
torian  of  German  education.  Professor  Paulsen®  of  Berlin,  who 
says :  “Heretofore  only  individual  cities  had  reformed  or  newly 
established  their  schools;  but  now  the  separate  German  states 
began  to  found  others  not  for  local  needs  but  for  those  of  the 
state  itself.  They  were  the  so-called  ‘  Prince,’  or  ‘  Land,’ 
schools  whose  rise  is  characteristic  of  the  second  period  of  this 
age  [that  is,  the  period  beginning  with  the  fifth  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century].  The  distinctive  trait  of  these  schools  is 
that  they  were  state  higher  schools  [Gelehrtenschulenj.  En¬ 
dowed  from  public  resources,  from  secularized  church  estates, 
and  placed  under  public,  state  and  ecclesiastical  control,  they 
had  for  their  object  to  draw  the  best  minds  into  the  service  of 

*  Paulsen,  Geschichte  des  Gelehrten  Unterrichts  (second  edition),  I.  p.  290. 
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church  and  state.  Youth  chosen  for  ability,  as  well  as  for 
need,  were  provided  with  instruction  and  support  for  about 
six  years,  and  then  sent  on  to  the  university,  to  be  supported 
there  also  from  public  means.  Upon  these  scholars  rested  the 
duty  of  entering  later  the  public  service  if  called  upon  to  do 
SO. 

The  features  which  made  the  new  foundation  epoch-making 
were  the  state  control  of  the  school,  the  definite  purpose  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  for  its  graduates  when  they  should  have  completed 
their  studies  in  the  university,  and  a  higher  course  of  study 
than  was  furnished  by  contemporary  schools.  The  new 
foundation  fell  in  with  a  strong  desire  in  many  quarters,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  Protestant  leaders,  to  improve  the  character 
of  the  Latin  schools,  and  this  united  strain  of  influence  soon 
filled  Germany  with  schools  having  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  new  type.  These  were  the  forerunners  of  the  modern 
gymnasium,  tho  that  name  was  slow  in  settling  down  to  its 
present  exclusiveness  of  meaning. 

It  is,  however,  the  influence  of  this  movement  on  the  arts 
course  of  the  university  that  is  here  especially  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  From  the  beginning  the  new  school  overlapt  that 
course.  To  quote  again  from  Professor  Paulsen  ;*  “  So  far  as 
instruction  is  concerned  these  schools  held  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  city  Latin  school  and  the  university.  Their  pu¬ 
pils  came  to  them  at  an  age  of  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years  from 
the  Latin  schools.  They  demanded  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Latin  but  themselves  gave  advanced  instruction  in  language 
and  science :  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  cosmology.  A  sharp  dividing  line  between  their 
courses  of  study  and  that  of  the  arts  faculty  was  not  drawn  and 
could  not  be,  because  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  the  beginning  of  the  arts  course  was  even  yet  not  clearly 
defined;  it  still  ran  deeply  into  the  territory  which  we  consider 
today  as  belonging  to  the  school.” 

In  other  words  the  new  schools  forced  themselves  in  between 
the  Latin  schools  and  the  arts  course,  creating  a  new  field  for 
themselves  which  encroached  on  the  domain  of  both  the  older 


*  Ibid.  See  also  pp.  318-321. 
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institutions.  It  became  speedily  evident,  however,  that  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  new  school  was  to  cut  more  and  more  deeply  into  the 
arts  course.  Perhaps  this  was  especially  true  in  the  little  ter¬ 
ritories  which  abounded  in  Germany,  too  small  to  maintain  a 
real  university  but  ambitious  of  that  distinction.  In  such 
places  the  school  sometimes  set  up  an  arts  course  of  its  own, 
and  even  attached  to  it  the  arts  degree,  possibly  adding  a  pro¬ 
fessional  faculty  or  two  where  local  talent  could  be  employed. 
But  a  more  natural  influence  in  this  direction  was  the  desire 
of  the  teacher  to  do  constantly  more  advanced  work  where  no 
clear  dividing  line  warned  him  off  the  territory  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  On  the  other  hand,  this  tendency  of  the  school  was  met 
by  an  equally  strong  tendency  in  the  university.  The  scientific 
interests  of  the  arts  faculty  led  them  in  the  same  direction, 
and  they  did  not  regret  to  see  what  seemed  to  them  the  less 
important  and  more  elementary  phases  of  their  subject  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  schools,  leaving  them  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  higher  ranges  of  learning. 

There  followed  in  Germany  as  a  natural  result  a  long  period 
of  confusion  of  ideas  and  practise  regarding  these  two  grades 
of  learned  schools,  gymnasium  and  university,  which  extended 
thru  practically  the  whole  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ries.  When  this  period  came  to  an  end  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  found  possible  with  some  adjustment  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  the  two  institutions,  but  only  by  recogniz¬ 
ing  clearly  a  revolution  which  had  occurred.  The  school 
reaching  up  to  the  university  had  absorbed  practically  the 
whole  arts  course  as  that  existed  when  the  schools  of  Duke 
Maurice  were  founded.  It  had  taken  over  not  merely  that 
preparation  in  knowledge  on  which  advanced  instruction  could 
be  based,  but  all  responsibility  for  that  training  of  the  faculties 
as  a  definite  object,  that  discipline  and  maturing  of  the  mind 
and  furnishing  of  general  knowledge  by  which  a  broad,  rather 
than  a  special,  foundation  is  laid  for  the  future,  and  by  which 
a  boy  is  made  ready  for  the  service  of  his  generation  in  any  line 
of  work  to  which  he  may  be  called.®  On  the  other  side  the 
arts  course,  or  the  arts  faculty  of  the  university  was  trans- 

‘  See  Paulsen,  I.  p.  267. 
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formed  into  something  which  it  had  never  been  in  early  times, 
but  into  which  it  had  been  gradually  changing  during  these 
centuries,  and  more  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  came  up  alongside  the  three  old  faculties  of  the¬ 
ology,  law,  and  medicine,  as  a  new  professional  faculty — not 
to  train  men  in  a  single  professional  line,  like  each  of  them, 
not  professional  in  form  and  name,  but  to  give  equal  special¬ 
ist-training  in  the  great  variety  of  new  activities,  which  the  ex¬ 
panding  interests  of  modern  life  had  created  and  which  may  be 
called  in  a  true  sense  professional  activities.  In  the  govern¬ 
ment  bureaucracy  and  the  service  of  the  state  in  many  direc¬ 
tions,  in  the  technical  needs  of  commerce,  industry,  and  trans¬ 
portation,  in  journalism,  in  the  university  and  school  career, 
and  in  numberless  other  ways  modern  society  demanded  th.e 
professionally  trained  man.  In  giving  training  of  this  sort  in 
a  great  variety  of  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for.  the  old 
arts  faculty  found  the  field  of  its  new  activity. 

With  the  change  in  the  general  object  of  the  work  of  the 
faculty  as  a  whole,  the  object  sought  in  each  individual  class¬ 
room  changed  also.  It  was  no  longer  the  discipline  of  the 
student’s  faculties,  the  maturing  of  his  judgment,  and  the  en¬ 
larging  and  clarifying  of  his  general  knowledge.  The  purpose 
of  the  teacher  had  now  become  to  impart  the  special  knowledge 
of  a  special  branch,  and  the  mastery  of  its  methods.  The 
study  of  the  classical  authors,  for  instance,  became  in  the  new 
arts  course  less  an  introduction  into  the  literature  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world,  as  it  had  distinctly  been  in  the  new  era  opened 
by  the  Renaissance,  than  an  introduction  into  the  processes  and 
results  of  the  science  of  philology.  The  university  teacher 
found  the  ideal  of  his  own  activity  and  ambition  changed  as 
well.  Investigation,  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  sci¬ 
ence,  the  discovery  and  publication  of  new  results,  became  the 
sole  criteria  by  which  he  judged  himself  and  was  judged  in  the 
world  of  scholars,  and  by  which  his  fitness  for  promotion  was 
determined.  It  was  even  before  the  results  of  these  changes 
began  to  be  consciously  perceived  that  the  seminary  method  of 
instruction  was  invented,  and  with  it  the  idea  that  an  essential 
part  of  the  work  of  the  university  was  to  train  the  student  to 
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be  himself  an  investigator.  This  conception  of  the  function 
of  the  university  and  of  the  professor,  once  admitted,  speedily 
obtained  the  whole  field  to  itself.  The  average  man  found  the 
temptation  to  use  his  position  for  the  more  original  and  more 
congenial  intellectual  work,  which  this  certainly  was,  practi¬ 
cally  irresistible,  and  in  consequence  of  the  new  division  of 
educational  work  which  was  taking  place  between  university 
and  gymnasium,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  try  to  re¬ 
sist  it.  The  German  university  became  thruout,  in  the  arts 
course  as  elsewhere,  a  professional  training  school,  training 
in  the  methods  and  results  of  specialist  work. 

Together,  however,  these  two  results  which  we  trace  to  the 
primary  influence  of  the  Reformation,  the  disappearance  of 
dormitory  life  and  the  triumph  of  professional  instruction, 
have  transformed  the  German  university.  The  duty  of  impart¬ 
ing  general  training  and  cultivation  of  mind  as  its  main 
object  no  longer  belongs  to  it.  The  community  apart  from 
the  world,  and  the  closer  association  with  a  more  ideal  life 
of  the  earlier  university,  no  longer  exist.  The  university 
of  today  is  more  in  the  grasp  of  its  own  time.  Its  end  is 
almost  wholly  immediate  and  practical,  its  chief  duty  to 
contribute  everything  possible  to  the  business  and  professional 
succe.ss  of  its  graduates  and  to  the  scientific  and  material 
glories  of  the  Fatherland.  It  can  no  longer  reenforce  so  eas¬ 
ily  as  once  it  could  man’s  natural  tendencies  towards  the  in¬ 
terests  that  are  more  deep  and  lasting,  calmer  views  of  life, 
and  a  fairer  estimate  of  the  relative  worth  of  things.  Not  in¬ 
correctly  does  the  German  student  lament  the  day  of  his 
departure  from  the  university  as  the  date  when  he  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  all-prevailing  Philistinism  against  which  indeed 
he  has  been  scarcely  at  all  fortified  by  his  life  in  the  university. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  English  universities 
we  find  a  general  result  which  is  quite  different.  Up  to  the 
period  of  the  Refonnation  there  is  identity  of  history  in  all 
essential  respects  with  the  German  universities.  There  is  the 
same  slow  crowding  of  the  old  arts  studies  out  of  the  course 
by  the  introduction  of  new  subjects,  and  the  same  changes 
under  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance.  When  the  Reforma- 
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tion  came,  however,  it  left  the  university  and  school  situation 
in  England  practically  unchanged. 

For  one  thing  there  was  no  attack  on  the  practise  of  col¬ 
lege  residence.  In  England  the  college  system  had  given  rise, 
in  both  universities,  to  noble  groups  of  buildings  in  which  the 
colleges  were  housed,  as  it  never  had  in  Germany.  In  the 
critical  age  of  danger  to  the  college,  the  si.xteenth  century, 
these  buildings  had  been  worthily  increased,  and  they  anchored 
the  sy.stem  in  the  universities,  and  defended  it  even  again.st  the 
suggestion  of  change.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  this  fact,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  aided  in  the  preservation  of  the  system,  that  the  recjuire- 
ment  of  celibacy  of  the  holders  of  fellowships  and  scholarships 
in  the  colleges  was  not  removed.  In  consecpience  there  was  no 
tendency  in  England  for  the  community  life  and  atmosphere 
to  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  special  develop¬ 
ment  given  to  it.  it  became  a  pronounced  and  controlling  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  ICnglish  university  from  the  fact  that  each  college 
was,  even  in  the  university,  a  little  world  by  itself.  The 
student  found  in  it  i)ractically  his  whole  life  and  training. 
The  university  existed  for  him  only  as  an  idea,  or  an  ideal,  and 
in  the  most  general  functions.  The  group  of  men  formed  with¬ 
in  the  college,  with  common  traditions  and  associations,  merged 
in  a  common  organic  life,  was  not  .so  large  as  to  divide  into 
fragments  from  its  very  size,  nor  .so  small  as  to  threaten  the 
ab.sorption  of  the  student  into  the  mass  of  the  university 
to  the  loss  of  his  individuality.  Defended  and  supported  in 
these  ways  this  feature  of  the  university  life  has  survived  even 
the  unfriendly  tendencies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an<l  forms 
.still  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  the  .secoijd  place  there  was  in  Englatid  nr»  system  of 
schools,  founded  and  controlled  by  the  state,  having  a  purpose 
not  wholly  in  symiiathy  with  the  university  and  standing  in  no 
definite  relation  to  its  course  of  study,  to  encroach  upon  the 
field  of  the  higher  institution.  Modern  investigation  has 
largely  deprived  Edward  VI.  of  the  credit  which  tradition  once 
gave  him  as  the  founder  of  grammar  schools,  and  the  grammar 
school  where  it  existed  in  England,  or  was  established  in 
scanty  numbers,  had  no  such  object  before  it,  ami  cherished 
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no  such  ambitions,  as  the  German  gymnasium.  Nothing  of 
tlie  same  cliaracter  came  into  existence  in  any  form.  On  the 
contrary,  the  need  of  elementary  instruction,  as  preparatory  to 
that  of  the  university,  was  met  by  the  rise  of  great  public 
schools,  private  schools  as  they  would  be  called  in  America, 
founded  and  endowed  by  individuals,  for  the  distinct  purpose 
of  preparing  for  the  old  arts  course  of  the  university  under  a 
control  in  full  sympathy  with  this  object.  The  effect  of  the 
Renaissance  was  still  nnfelt  in  England  when  Winchester  was 
founded,  and  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  mention  by  name  the 
illustrious  foundations  of  the  same  kind  which  followed. 

For  the  pre.servation  in  the  universities  of  an  ideal  of  gen¬ 
eral  training  and  of  a  course  of  study  consciously  directed  to¬ 
wards  a  broad  and  liberal  preparation  for  life,  it  was  of  de¬ 
cisive  value  that  the  field  of  lower  education  was  occupied  by 
schools  of  this  type  before  the  divergent  tendencies  felt  in  Ger¬ 
many  came  into  existence.  It  was  indeed  very  likely  due  to 
this  fact  that  these  tendencies  were  never  felt  in  England. 
We  may  go  even  further  than  this  and  say  that  these  English 
public  schools  became  preparatory  to  the  universities  not 
merely  in  classics  and  mathematics,  but  in  this  particular  of 
organic  life  as  well.  The  student  came  up  to  the  university 
already  with  that  openness  of  mind  and  with  those  (piickened 
sympathies  which  are  gained  less  easily  from  the  study  of 
Ixjoks  than  from  life  in  the  midst  of  fine  as.sociations,  and  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  venerable  traditions.  The  stamp  of  Eton 
and  Rugby  is  indeed  scarcely  concealed  by  the  later  stamp  of 
the  university,  but  certainly  that  which  distinguishes  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man.  and  which 
has  been  in  English  public,  literary,  and  private  life  a  constant 
enrichment  of  the  national  forces,  has  been  made  by  these 
schools  far  easier  of  ac(|nirement. 

As  compared  with  German  education  this  different  result 
means  that  in  England  the  ideals  and  conditions  of  the  arts 
course  of  the  Middle  Ages  survived.  In  what  is  actually 
taught  there  has  been  a  complete  change,  ami  the  Oxford  arts 
course  of  today  is  not  more  like  that  of  the  year  150^^  than  is 
Berlin’s.  But  no  juirpose  of  professional  training  has  taken 
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possession  of  it,  no  ideal  of  specialist  instruction  as  its  chief 
end,  or  l)elief  that  the  best  training  for  every  student  is  that 
by  which  the  scholar  must  be  made.  The  ideal  which  has 
remained  is  that  of  faculties  trained  for  future  work  in  any  di¬ 
rection,  particularly  in  public  service,  and  of  wide  and  hospi¬ 
table  culture. 

If  we  inquire  what  it  is  in  English  university  education 
which  has  made  this  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  nation  pos¬ 
sible  we  are  inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the 
content  of  the  course  of  study.  That  has  greatly  changed 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  the  surroundings  in  the  midst  of 
which  studies  are  pursued.  It  is  the  life  of  the  university,  held 
free  from  any  strong  influence  from  without,  the  sum  total  of 
that  which  we  may  call  in  the  highest  sense  the  social  environ¬ 
ment,  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  place.  This  life  the  colleges 
have  cheri.shed,  and  without  them,  and  with  a  wholly  |)racti- 
cal  purpose  of  education,  it  would  long  ago  have  disappeared. 

It  was  this  arts  course  of  the  English  universities,  not  in  its 
developed  modern  form  hut  as  it  stood  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  that  was  brought  over  to  .America  as  the  curriculum  of 
the  American  college.  Nor  was  ours  then  as  advanced  a  cur¬ 
riculum  as  the  English  model.  The  scanty  resources  of  the 
colonies  could  not  compass  that,  nor  did  their  needs  demand  it. 
But  in  general  character,  in  s])irit  and  in  purjOTse,  it  was  the 
English  arts  course  which  the  American  college  copied. 
Hardly  had  the  American  college  begun,  however,  before  the 
old  process  began  here  also,  which  had  characterized  univer¬ 
sity  history  from  the  thirteenth  century — the  process  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  curriculum  by  crowding  down  and  out  more  ele¬ 
mentary  studjes  to  make  way  for  the  more  advanced.  Har¬ 
vard  began  with  a  college  course  of  three  years,  but  was 
shortly  able  to  make  it  four.  If  we  could  follow  the  detailed 
history  of  the  curriculum  it  would  he  easy  to  see  how  this 
process  runs  thru  the  whole  eighteenth,  as  thru  the  whole 
nineteenth  century.  The  study  of  mathematics  must  suffice 
as  a  concrete  case.  A  letter  of  Jonathan  Edwards  written  in 
1719  shows  that  in  the  ne.xt  year,  his  senior  year  in  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  he  was  to  begin  the  .study  of  geometry.®  In  1726,  accord- 

*  Dwight,  Life  of  Edwards,  p.  32. 
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ing  to  the  college  laws,  geometry  was  a  study  of  the  senior 
year.  In  1743  I'resident  Clap,  in  a  general  statement  about 
the  college  curriculum,  mentions  geometry  as  a  study  of  the 
sophomore  year — an  improvement  of  the  course  of  study  as 
rapid  as  anything  the  nineteenth  century  can  show.  Geome¬ 
try  remained  in  the  soidiomore  year  at  Yale  until  1825,  when 
it  came  down  to  the  third  term  of  freshman  year,  and  thirty 
years  later  it  began  to  be  demanded  for  admission  to  college. 

'I'he  same  change  might  be  traced  in  other  studies.  The 
theological  ca.st  with  which  the  New  England  college  began 
had  largely  disap])eared  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  real  study  of  Greek  entered  the  curriculum 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  modern  study  of  science  also. 
The  introduction  of  the  elective  system  in  the  last  (juarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  only  a  device  for  carrying  on  more 
rapidly  and  .spreading  over  a  wider  territory  a  process  which 
had  been  going  on  in  our  colleges  for  two  hundred  years.  In 
turn  the  effect  of  the.se  changes  on  the  lower  .schools  was  the 
same  as  in  medieval  Euro])e.  To  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  prei)aratory  .school. 
The  candidate  for  college  picked  from  the  general  Academy 
course  such  things  as  he  needed,  or  he  obtaine<l  j)rivate  instruc¬ 
tion.  and  the  bright  boy  easily  got  himself  ready  for  the  or¬ 
deals  of  college  entrance  in  two  years.  Daniel  Webster  pre¬ 
pared  in  one  year  and  a  half  from  his  beginning  of  Latin.  In 
1808  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  took  the  first  steps  towards  the 
definite  organization  of  the  course  of  study  and  in  1818  a 
great  change  was  made.  The  .separation  of  the  cla.ssical  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  course  from  the  English  was  then  made  com¬ 
plete,  and  it  became  definitely  a  three-years’  course.  This  it 
remained  unchanged  in  form  until  1872.  when  the  advances 
which  had  already  been  made  in  the  colleges  forced  the  schools 
to  make  their  preparatory  course  one  of  four  years.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  more  radical  changes  in  the  college  curricu¬ 
lum  had  hardly  begun  when  this  change  to  a  four-years’  course 
was  made  by  the  schools. 

In  the  meantime  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  saw  the  beginning  of  two  movements  in  the  field  of  higher 
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education  which  have  created  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  present  situation  and  the  most  serious  problems  of  the 
future.  The  first  of  these  is  the  rise  of  the  city  high  school. 
The  natural  development  of  our  public-school  system  and  the 
large  part  which  the  town  plays  in  present-day  life  have  given 
the  high  school  an  importance  and  an  office  in  the  community 
hardly  dreamed  of  by  those  who  labored  at  its  beginning. 
From  no  point  of  view  can  this  be  a  source  of  regret.  The 
good  which  these  schools  are  doing,  and  which  they  are  to  do 
in  still  larger  measure,  is  so  great  as  to  outweigh  any  tempo¬ 
rary  inconvenience  which  they  may  create  by  a  failure  to  har¬ 
monize  e.xactly  with  existing  institutions.  But  in  this  article 
I  am  concerned  with  the  problem  which  their  growth  presents 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  the  college. 

From  such  a  point  of  view  there  are  two  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  In  the  first  place  the  character  given  to  the  high 
school  by  its  situation.  It  is  a  municipal  institution,  municipal 
in  control  and  municipal  in  life.  Public  authority,  in  the  end 
the  state,  determines  its  character  and  directs  its  growth  for  its 
own  purpose,  always  in  the  main  the  immediate  practical  pur¬ 
pose.  More  important  for  the  present  comparison  is  the  fact 
that  the  city  high  school  must  remain  a  day  school.  It  can  have 
no  dormitory  system.  It  can  have  no  sort  of  physical,  or  even 
sentimental  boundaries,  which  hold  its  life  apart  froin  the  or¬ 
dinary  life  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  placed.  Its  pupils  must 
remain  for  the  most  part  wholly  in  that  life  from  which  they  are 
withdrawn  for  a  few  hours  only  each  day,  to  he  brought  into 
other,  but  always  somewhat  artificial  relations.  In  its  own 
purposes  and  in  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  the  practi¬ 
cal  must  always  outweigh  the  ideal.  It  is  bound  to  the  past  by 
no  tradition  either  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  innovation,  or  to 
enrich  its  influence  with  inherited  associations.  It  can  have  no 
esthetic  efTect  peculiar  to  itself,  no  “  academic  calm,”  no  archi¬ 
tectural  impressiveness,  hardly  even  the  impressiveness  of  a 
great  group  of  buildings  which  form  the  natural  home  of  the 
school.  In  a  word  the  high  school  can  never  hope  to  exert 
over  its  pupils  the  influence  of  the  English  college. 

A  .second  characteristic  of  the  high  school,  more  significant 
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still  in  its  bearing  on  the  future,  is  the  fact  that  its  primary  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  furnish  an  education  complete  in  itself.  It  is  not  a 
preparatory  school.  It  stands  in  no  relation  to  any  higher 
institution  which  exerts  a  controlling  influence  over  the  char¬ 
acter  and  extent  of  its  work,  not  even  as  yet  where  the  state 
university  exists  as  the  culmination  of  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem.^  Its  aim  to  give  to  the  great  majority  of  its  pupils  a 
final  education — the  best  possible  in  existing  conditions.  It 
follows  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  the  high 
school,  that  it  has  no  predestined  course  of  study,  clearly  de¬ 
fined  along  its  upper  borders.  It  is  itself  ambitious,  in  its 
place  it  is  its  duty,  to  furnish  the  highest  available  education 
to  those  who  can  go  no  farther.  Under  this  impulse  it  has 
reached  forward  into  the  old  field  of  the  college.  How  far 
this  has  gone,  or  how  far  it  is  planned  that  it  may  go,  can 
easily  be  seen  by  turning  over  a  few  volumes  of  the  School 
reviczv,  published  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  To  take  an 
example  in  Volume  XII.  (1904)  ;  Beginning  on  page  15  will 
be  found  an  account  of  the  “seventeenth  educational  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  academies  and  high  schools  affiliating  or  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  University  of  Chicago.”  This  conference  had 
before  it  for  discussion  a  “  problem,”  submitted  at  the  last  pre¬ 
vious  conference,  ahd  investigated  in  the  meantime  by  three 
committees,  each  of  seven  members,  and  each  looking  at  the 
subject  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The  second  suggestion 
of  this  problem  was  as  follows : 

To  extend  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  to  include  the 
first  two  years  of  college  work. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  were  all  in  favor  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  proposed.  That  of  the  committee  regarding  the 
matter  from  the  side  of  the  high  school  said :  “  This  question  is 
not  something  ‘  dug  up  ’  to  be  settled,  but  something  ‘  grown 
up  ’  demanding  settlement.  Forty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely 
one  high  school  in  the  country  whose  work  could  compare  with 
that  of  a  second-  or  third-rate  high  school  of  today.  ‘  Go  for¬ 
ward  ’  has  been  the  watchword  acted  upon,  if  not  announced, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  All  over  this  state  [Illinois]  you  may 

’See  J.  F.  Brown  in  the  School  review,  xii.  (1904),  pp.  299-307. 
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find,  if  you  investigate,  that  within  the  past  five  years  high 
schools  offering  two-years’  work  have  increased  that  work  to 
three :  those  offering  four-years’  work  have  increased  the  work 
to  five  or  six  years.  These  movements  have  gone  on,  are  go¬ 
ing  on,  without  any  blare  of  trumpets  or  any  precursors  to 
make  any  announcement.”  And  again  :  “  The  work  set  forth 
enables  the  student  completing  the  six-years’  work  to  enter  any 
professional  school,  such  as  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  engineer¬ 
ing,  theology,  etc.,  and  also  to  enter  upon  pure  university  work 
at  once,  and  without  delay  while  he  completes  something  he 
began  in  the  lower  school.” 

This  problem  formed  also  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
eighteenth  conference,  in  November,  1904,  which  is  reported 
in  the  School  rcviciv  for  January,  1905,  where  will  also  be 
found  an  interesting  account  of  the  six-years’  course  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  high  school  of  Goshen,  Indiana. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  expend  words  to  point  out  the 
parallel  which  exists  between  the  situation  created  for  us  by 
this  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  college  and  that  existing 
in  Germany  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  with 
the  gymnasium  growing  up  beside  the  old  arts  course.  We 
have  now,  as  Germany  then  had,  a  school  under  public  author¬ 
ity,  intrenched  in  the  community  life,  ambitious  to  anne.x  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  old  arts  course,  placed  under  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  university,  and  held  off  the  field  of  the 
arts  course  by  no  boundary  line,  and,  it  may  be  added,  afford¬ 
ing  an  easy  refuge  for  the  old  arts  studies  pushed  out  of  the 
college  by  an  advancing  standard.  It  should  be  equally  evident 
that  the  efforts  of  the  public  schools  are  met  halfway  by  those 
professional  schools  which  for  whatever  reason  stand  ready  to 
accept  the  high  school  graduate  as  meeting  their  requirements 
of  admission.  Nor  has  it  any  bearing  on  our  problem  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  this  relation  between  the  lower  and  profes¬ 
sional  school  is  highly  satisfactory  in  the  situation  which  exists 
in  Germany,  for  the  arts  course,  whose  existence  is  in  question 
here,  disappeared  in  that  country  practically  three  generations 
ago.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  law  department  of  the 
German  university  should  not  accept  the  student  who  comes  up 
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from  the  gymnasium,  than  why  the  philosophical  department 
should  not. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  same  years  that  brought  the 
high  school  to  its  present  position,  a  movement  was  taking 
place  in  the  university  world  which  fills  out  the  parallel  with 
fatal  completeness.  I  mean  the  rise  of  a  new  department  in 
the  university — the  so-called  graduate,  or  post-graduate  school. 
A  variety  of  causes  combined  together  to  lead  to  the  beginning 
of  graduate  instruction,  wbich  merely  means  that  it  answered 
a  real  demand.  The  desire  of  the  college  professor  trained 
in  Germany  and  ambitious  to  advance  the  bounds  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  his  own  specialty,  to  gather  about  him  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  for  whom  he  could  do  what  had  been  done  for  him  in  the 
foreign  country,  whom  he  could  make  scholars  in  the  true 
sense,  was  no  doubt  an  important  factor  in  the  new  departure. 
This  motive,  however,  could  have  accomplished  nothing  if 
there  had  not  been  at  the  same  time  enlarging  opportunities 
for  scientifically  trained  men  in  many  lines  of  professional  or 
semi-professional  work.  The  advance  was  especially  aided  by 
the  growth  of  a  larger  demand,  in  the  smaller  colleges  and 
in  secondary  schools,  for  teachers  able  to  give  instruction  from 
the  solid  ground  of  scientific  knowledge,  than  could  be  supplied 
from  men  trained  in  Germany. 

Stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  the  rise  of  the  graduate  school 
was  the  introduction  into  the  American  university  of  the  new 
German  arts  course  in  addition  to  the  old  English  arts  course 
previously  existing  here.  The  combination  produced  a  result 
new  in  the  history  of  higher  education.  Previous  to  the 
beginning  of  this  movement,  say  at  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  American  university,  at  least  in  its  oldest 
and  most  largely  attended  e.xamples,  corresponded  almost  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  type  of  university  prevailing  in  Europe  thru  nearly 
the  whole  of  university  history — the  preparatory  arts  course, 
and  the  three  professional  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medi¬ 
cine.  Early  American  conditions  had  given  to  the  arts  course 
a  relative  importance  in  the  university  which  it  had  never  pos- 
sest  in  Europe  and  which  does  not  logically  belong  to  it,  but 
this  fact  does  not  materially  alter  the  parallel  and  it  did  not 
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change  the  purpose  of  the  course.  Now  without  modifying 
this  constitution  there  was  added  a  fourth  professional  school, 
carrying  forward  the  studies  of  the  arts  course  by  technical 
methods  for  technical  purposes. 

This  gives  us  a  university  organization  which,  tho  it  may 
be  new,  should  be  as  easily  understood  as  it  is  scientifically 
correct  and  defensible  at  every  point.  It  would  seem  also  to 
give  us  an  institution  in  which  the  component  parts,  college 
and  university,  old  and  new  arts  course,  are  sharply  enough 
distinguished  in  field  and  purpose  to  permit  of  their  coordinate 
and  harmonious  development  in  the  future.*  But  it  is  perhaps 
not  strange  that  these  developments,  new  as  they  were,  and  oc¬ 
curring  in  an  age  of  universal  change  and  of  free  theoretical 
experiment  in  education,  have  had  as  their  accompaniment 
some  confusion  of  thought  and  practise. 

To  this  fact  almost  alone  we  must  attribute,  I  think,  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  college  course  by  the  studies  of  the  graduate  de¬ 
partment,  of  the  old  arts  course  by  the  new,  which  has  gone 
so  far  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such 
an  invasion  occurred.  The  introduction  into  the  college  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  elective  system  on  a  large  scale  opened  an  easy 
way  for  the  graduate  studies  into  the  upper  years  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  At  the  same  time  the  problem  of  economy,  economy  of 
time  as  well  as  of  money,  was  forced  to  the  front  with  an  im- 

*  There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  advantage  afforded  us  by  the  existence  together  of 
tliese  distinct  arts  courses  in  the  same  institution  in  the  differing  contentions  of  the 
recent  inaugural  lectures  of  Professors  Firth  and  Oman  on  taking  the  two  chairs  of 
History  at  Oxford.  In  spite  of  their  conflict  of  opinion,  both  are  in  the  main 
right.  Professor  Firth  is  right  in  saying  that  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  train  the  historical  investigator.  Professor  Oman  is  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  equally  the  function  of  the  university  to  give  a  general  education  in  history  to 
the  great  mass  'of  students  who  will  never  become  investigators,  and  that,  if  but 
one  of  the  two  things  can  be  done,  this  is  probably  the  more  useful  work.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Firth  is  right  in  thinking  that  without  instruction  the  historical  investigator 
learns  his  art  with  difficulty,  and  that  many  who  might  have  been  fruitful  scholars 
never  learn  it  at  all.  Professor  Oman  is  right  in  asserting  that,  if  the  Oxford  his¬ 
tory  curriculum  is  modified  to  accomplish  the  ends  desired  by  Professor  Firth,  its 
value  and  attractiveness  for  the  average  undergraduate  will  be  destroyed,  and  but 
few  will  study  history.  This  is  the  dilemma  presented  by  the  single  arts  course  in 
the  university.  This  is  the  problem  which  our  two  arts  courses  enable  us  to  solve 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  if  we  recognize  their  separate  spheres  and  keep 
them  distinct. 
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perative  demand  for  solution  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  elective 
system.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  be  solved  by  uniting 
in  a  single  classroom  graduates  and  undergraduates  in  a  great 
variety  of  courses.  From  the  side  of  the  graduate  school, 
growing  with  leaps  and  bounds  at  the  same  time  with  the 
broadening  of  the  elective  system,  this  expedient  was  welcome, 
because  the  university  could  provide  few  independent  graduate 
professors.  The  work  of  the  school,  if  it  were  to  be  done  at  all, 
must  be  done  by  the  already  heavily  burdened  undergraduate 
instructors.  To  many  college  teachers  such  a  union  of  work 
seemed  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  even  desirable,  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  gave  full  scope  to  the  natural  in¬ 
clination  of  the  trained  specialist  to  make  his  instruction  as 
highly  scientific  as  possible.  Most  of  all  things  he  wishes  to 
avoid  the  seeming  weakness  of  popularizing  and  diluting  his 
share  of  organized  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  who 
does  not  care  to  acquire  a  scientific  command  of  it,  but 
is  merely  seeking  to  get  its  intellectual  meaning  and  its  point  of 
view.  In  the  second  place  almost  every  instructor,  in  the  days 
when  this  process  began,  was  trained  in  Germany.  Identify¬ 
ing  in  his  mind,  as  he  was  apt  to  do,  the  American  arts  course 
with  the  German,  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  the  right  thing,  it 
seemed  almost  a  duty,  to  transform  as  far  as  possible  the  work 
of  the  American  college  into  the  kind  which  he  had  known  in 
Germany.  Under  these  combined  influences  and  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly,  this  process — really  a  process  of  combining  into  one 
these  two  different  arts  courses — has  gone  on,  to  some  extent 
in  all  universities,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  a  few. 

That  this  process  is  properly  to  be  called  an  invasion,  that 
before  it  indeed  all  defenses  are  thrown  down  and  the  way 
opened  for  the  operation  of  the  most  effective  causes  by  which 
the  old  arts  course  was  destroyed  in  the  German  universities, 
hardly  needs  to  be  proved.  That  the  studies  of  the  gradu¬ 
ate  department  are  to  he  considered  in  their  real  character  pro¬ 
fessional  studies  is  clear.  That  they  are,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  antagonistic  to  the  tone  and  purpose  which  should 
prevail  in  the  college,  that  they  seek  to  give  the  acquirements 
and  outlook  of  the  specialist,  and  not  a  general  cultivation,  a 
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special  and  not  a  general  preparation,  must  be  evident  from  any 
careful  examination  of  the  case.  Either  this  is  so,  or  the 
studies  of  that  department  fail  of  performing  their  office  in  the 
university  and  degenerate — the  language  is  proper  in  their  case 
— into  mere  culture  studies.  It  follows  that  to  give  up  any 
large  portion  of  the  college  course  to  these  studies  is  to  aban¬ 
don  it  to  professional  work.  To  train  in  the  same  classroom 
and  by  the  same  method  the  future  scholar  and  specialist  and 
the  future  business  man  or  man  of  the  world  is  to  force  the 
college  student  into  an  air  and  environment  which,  so  far  as 
they  go.  are  hostile  to  the  college  life,  or  else  it  is  to  do  the 
graduate  student  a  wrong,  and  this  is  a  wrong  which  a  uni¬ 
versity  faculty  is  not  likely  to  commit. 

But  this  attack  upon  the  college  from  above  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  another,  in  one  particular  more  serious.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  of  the  original  universities  have  shared  the 
general  impulse  to  advance,  and  during  the  same  period  they 
have  added  a  year,  or  in  some  cases  two  years,  to  their  course 
of  study.  The  result  was,  and  is  in  institutions  where  no  com¬ 
pensating  changes  have  been  made,  a  course  of  study,  from  the 
beginning  of  preparation  for  college  to  graduation  into  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  of  from  eleven  to  twelve  years.  No  sooner  had 
this  been,  realized  in  practise  than  it  led  to  many  complaints, 
and  pressure,  increasing  pressure  for  a  time,  for  a  reduction 
in  the  length  of  this  course  of  study.  It  was  natural  that  this 
demand  should  center  on  that  portion  of  the  course  of  study 
which  had  the  least  practical  character,  which  could  be  short¬ 
ened  with  the  least  apparent  and  immediate  loss,  the  traditional 
college  course. 

This  demand  for  reduction  of  time  has  taken  two  chief 
forms.  First,  the  demand  that  the  college  course  should  be 
formally  and  by  official  act  for  all  students  cut  down  to  three 
years.  This  drastic  measure  has  indeed,  up  to  the  present 
time,  appeared  more  frequently  in  argument  than  in  practise, 
except  in  the  indirect  method  of  making  it  somewhat  easier 
than  formerly  for  the  student  to  do  in  three  years  a  max¬ 
imum  of  work  required  of  all  who  graduate,  and  reckoned 
for  most  students  as  four  years’  work.  A  three-years’  college 
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course  is  in  reality,  however,  the  more  logical  form  which  the 
demand  should  take,  hut  the  fact  is  hardly  recognized  in  the 
discussion  that,  as  regards  one  side  of  the  changes  of  the  last 
forty  years,  this  proposal  is  at  least  a  partial  confession  of  fail¬ 
ure.  Nor  is  the  fact  observed  that,  if  it  were  carried  into  ef-' 
feet,  it  would  entail  an  actual  loss  as  compared  with  the  result 
which  we  should  by  this  time  enjoy  if  the  process  of  pushing 
the  earlier  studies  of  the  college  down  into  the  secondary 
school  had  not  been  carried  quite  so  far.  Applied  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  the  proposed  plan  would  give  us  a  course  of 
study  of  seven  years,  to  the  B.  A.  degree,  exactly  as  fifty  years 
ago;  but  four  of  these  would  now  be  taken  in  school  and  only 
three  under  the  conditions  of  college  life.  The  college  course 
for  the  three  years  left  to  it  would  indeed  still  remain  a  greatly 
enriched  curriculum  of  studies  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
time.  It  would  be  impossible  to  justify,  or  even  to  argue  for  a 
return  to  the  earlier  curriculum,  or  to  the  earlier  standard  of 
entrance  requirements.  But  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that 
the  proposed  three-years'  course,  if  adopted,  would  mean,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  undoing  of  the  work  so  actively  carried  for¬ 
ward  in  the  last  half-century.  It  would  mean  that  the  year  of 
more  advanced  study  which  has  been,  during  this  time,  added 
to  the  college  course  is  bodily  dropt  out,  for  it  would  be  in  all 
cases  the  eighth  year  which  would  be  given  up,  and  that  while 
an  extra  year  is  taken  in  the  schools,  under  better  conditions  than 
formerly,  the  stiKlent  is  brought  during  only  three  years  under 
the  more  potent  and  permanent  influences  of  college  life.  If 
we  regard  the  purpose  of  the  college  as  not  properly  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  scholars  but  the  giving  of  a  broad,  general  training 
to  all,  it  would  certainly  be  preferable  if  the  year  lost  to  the 
schools  could  be  recovered  from  them,  and  their  course  be  left 
one  of  three  years,  rather  than  to  cut  down  the  college  course. 

The  second  direction  which  the  demand  for  a  shortened 
course  of  study  has  taken  is  that  the  members  of  a  college  class 
who  wish  to  do  so  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  fourth  year  of 
their  college  course  for  professional  studies,  or  that  the  last 
year  of  the  course  should  be  made  for  them  identical  with  the 
first  of  the  professional  school.  It  is  in  this  direction  up  to 
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tile  present  time  that  experiments  have  been  more  commonly 
made  in  shortening  the  college  course.  They  have  been  of 
considerable  variety,  and  need  not  be  here  described  in  detail, 
since  they  all  have  practically  the  same  result  with  perhaps  a 
single  exce])tion.  They  all  permit  the  student,  sooner  or  later, 
and  under  varying  conditions,  to  drop  his  college  studies  and 
devote  himself  to  his  professional  preparation. 

I  have  called,  and  rightly,  this  movement  of  the  graduate 
departments  against  the  college  an  invasion,  and  the  spirit 
natural  to  the  graduate  school  in  principle  ho.stile  to  the  spirit, 
somewhat  ideal  and  unpractical,  which  should  prev'ail  in  col¬ 
lege.  But  to  state  the  case  with  entire  accuracy  requires  a 
slight  limitation  of  these  absolute  assertions.  Professional 
studies,  or  those  which  may  from  one  point  of  view  be  so  con¬ 
sidered,  have  always  formed  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  theological  studies  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  improvement  of  the  character  of 
the  curriculum,  which  accompanied  the  general  broadening 
of  American  life,  gradually  crowded  out  many  of  these 
studies  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  this  process  of  improvement,  especially  as  carried  farther 
in  the  last  hundred  years,  has  introduced  other  studies  standing 
in  a  .similar  relation  to  other  professions.  Chemistry,  biology, 
jurisprudence  and  international  law,  may  serv’e  as  e.xamples  of 
relationship  with  the  traditional  professions,  and  if  we  were  to 
include  the  new  lines  of  work  which  are  virtually  professional 
we  should  find  that  a  complete  list  of  such  studies  would  be 
long.  But  all  these  things  together  have  not  modified  in  any 
essential  degree  the  character  of  our  college  education. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  all  the  studies  just  mentioned 
possess,  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  surroundings  as  they 
stand  in  the  curriculum,  certain  characteristics  which  render 
them  helpful,  or  at  least  not  antagonistic,  to  the  purpose 
of  the  college  course.  All  of  them  have  an  elementary 
and  introductory  character,  or  a  general,  apart  from  their 
professional  application,  which  renders  them  properly  a  part 
of  the  furnishing  of  an  educated  man.  If  this  is  not  the  case 
in  some  instances,  like  some  advanced  scientific  studies,  then 
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they  are  taken  by  so  few  students,  and  are  likely  always  to  be 
taken  by  so  few.  that  their  effect  is  inappreciable.  These  stud¬ 
ies  have  also  never  been  found  in  the  past  grouped  together  in 
any  one  portion  of  the  curriculum  giving  it  a  technical  and 
specialist  character,  but  have  been  so  scattered  thru  it  all 
as  to  be  practically  absorbed  in  the  character  of  the  work 
as  a  whole.  If  these  characteristics  and  surroundings  can 
be  preserved,  their  introductory  and  general  character,  and 
their  absorption  in  a  whole  which  gets  its  tone  from  other 
sources,  then  professional  studies  can  be  admitted  in  consid¬ 
erable  e.xtent  to  the  college  curriculum  with  no  change  in  its 
real  character  or  effect.  It  seems  indeed  as  true  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  college  as  of  the  English  that  the  best  results  have  been 
produced  not  so  much  by  any  particular  studies,  as  by  the  ideals 
of  the  place  and  by  the  social  environment  in  which  the  student 
lives. 

It  is  as  true  of  the  studies  of  the  graduate  school  as  it  is  of 
law  or  medicine — that  they  may  be  taken  into  the  college 
course  with  no  appreciable  tendency  to  destroy  its  character,  if 
they  are  so  limited  in  number  and  situation  that  they  are  them¬ 
selves  readily  absorl)ed,  or  if  they  are  of  a  kind  which  will 
attract  few  undergraduate  students.  •  Indeed  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  should  be.  Every  student,  somewhere 
in  his  college  course,  in  as  many  subjects  as  possible  un¬ 
der  the  limitations  indicated,  should  be  given  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  scholar’s  way  of  doing  things  and  of  looking  at 
things,  merely  as  a  part  of  his  general  education,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  As  college  chemistry  and  physics  should,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  do.  give  to  the  student  who  does  not  pur¬ 
sue  them  farther  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  scientific 
evidence,  and  of  the  processes  by  which  science  reaches  its  re¬ 
sults,  so  something  of  the  same  kind  may  wisely  be  done,  it  per¬ 
haps  especially  needs  to  be  done,  in  those  studies  which  may 
most  easily  be  made  the  channels  of  higher  culture — literature 
and  history.  But  if  the  college  course  is  so  largely  abandoned 
to  graduate  and  professional  studies  that  it  is  made  impossible 
for  the  student  in  his  later  years,  say  in  his  fourth  year,  to  find 
satisfactory  studies  not  s])ecialist  in  character,  he  will  cease  to 
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regard  that  year  as  other  than  professional,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  time  few  will  see  in  it  any  inducement  to  remain  in  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  a  condition  of  this  kind  which  in  some  of  our  uni¬ 
versities  seems  to  he  rai)idly  approaching. 

Let  me  conclude  this  historical  sketch  with  a  summary  and 
application.  Our  earliest  history  gave  us  the  American  col¬ 
lege — the  medieval  arts  course,  standing  alone,  as  that  had 
been  recast  in  England  and  emphasizing  as  strongly  as  in 
England,  more  strongly,  perhaps,  the  purpose  of  that  course, 
to  give  not  special  but  general  training.  In  the  second  stage 
of  our  history  we  gathered  about  th.is  arts  course  the  tradi¬ 
tional  professional  schools  and  so  reproduced  the  medieval 
university.  Later  we  introduced  into  the  university  the  grad¬ 
uate  school,  giving  us  two  arts  courses,  the  old  medieval  of 
general  preparation  and  the  new  German  of  technical  study. 
But  we  did  not  hold  the  new  course  sharply  by  itself  as  a  new 
professional  department.  W'e  confused  it  in  our  minds  with 
the  old  arts  course,  and  let  it  cut  deeply  into  that  territory. 
At  the  same  time  the  old  professional  schools  advanced  the 
standard  of  their  work  and  began  to  demand  loudly  that  they 
too  be  allowed  a  portion  of  the  arts  course.  But  this  attack 
from  alx)ve  coincided  with  an  attack  from  below.  The  high 
school,  bound  by  no  traditional  allegiance  and  led  by  new  am¬ 
bitions,  cut  as  deeply  into  the  lower  years  of  the  college  course. 
Both  these  lines  of  attack  are  still  vigorously  prest,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  conflict  is  not  yet  apparent. 

The  development  of  higher  education  on  this  continent  has 
given  us  a  result  unique  in  organization  and  offering,  it  would 
seem,  unequaled  advantages.  To  the  traditional  university, 
retaining  the  preparatory  arts  course  in  the  midst  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  we  have  added  another  arts  course,  as  dif¬ 
ferent  in  method  and  purpose  as  it  is  in  historical  origin. 
Could  there  have  been  devised  any  better  beginning  from 
which  we  might  hope  to  gain  the  peculiar  e.xcellencies  of  both 
English  and  German  education,  or  from  which  to  strive  to 
avoid  their  peculiar  defects  ? 

George  Burtox  Ad.\ms 

Yale  University 


III 

FRENCH  INFLUENCES  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION’ 

England,  whose  geographical  position  makes  her  accessible 
and  yet  keeps  her  separate,  has  always  lain  open  to  a  stream  of 
intellectual  and  social  influences  from  other  lands.  It  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  her  that  she  has  remained  thruout  intensely  na¬ 
tional  in  spirit,  but  in  many  of  her  changing  moods  she  has 
shown  herself  very  susceptible  to  ideas  from  abroad.  Thus, 
English  thought  and  institutions  have  gained  at  different  times 
fresh  vigor  from  Italy,  from  Germany,  from  the  Netherlands, 
and  from  America.  But  no  other  foreign  influence  has  been 
so  persistent  and  long-sustained,  so  clarifying  and  at  times  so 
full  of  challenge  to  our  many-mindedness  as  the  influence  of 
France.  And  the  task  with  which  I  am  charged  this  after¬ 
noon  is  that  of  reminding  this  distinguished  assembly  of  the 
debt  which  English  education  owes  to  French  thinkers  and 
to  French  example. 

To  France,  the  English  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  indebted  for  much  of  their  constitutional  form  and  for 
much  of  their  intellectual  tradition.  The  Vice-Chancellor  has 
reminded  us  that  the  rise  of  the  older  Oxford  schools  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  stiidiiim  gcnerale  may  have  been  due  to  a  migration 
of  students  from  the  University  of  Paris  about  1 167,  and  that 
the  great  dispersion  of  the  masters  and  scholars  from  Paris 
in  1229  may  have  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  However  this  may  be, 
the  University  of  Paris  drew  to  itself  for  many  generations  the 
thoughts  of  every  aspiring  young  scholar  in  England.  As 
Ramus  said  of  it  in  later  years,  it  was  the  university  not  of  one 
city  only  but  of  the  entire  world.  Side  by  side  with  the  Papacy 
and  the  Empire,  it  stood  as  one  of  the  three  great  institutions 

'An  address  delivered  on  June  5,  1906,  at  London  University.  Reprinted  from 
Modern  language  teaching,  October,  lgo6. 
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of  medieval  Christendom.  One  of  the  four  nations  into  which 
its  faculty  of  arts  was  divided,  l)ore  the  name  of  the  English, 
and  tho  the  latter  shared  their  membership  with  Germans  and 
other  students  from  northern  Europe,  the  fact  that  they  gave 
their  name  to  it  shows  their  numerical  importance  in  this  great 
division  of  university  life. 

We  have  some  Latin  elegiacs,  written  about  1170,  which  de¬ 
scribe  the  first  arrival  of  an  English  student  in  Paris.  He 
dresses  and  washes  himself,  and  then  walks  thru  the  streets; 
enters  a  church  and  says  his  prayers;  then  coming  to  the 
schools  he  considers  which  of  them  he  should  choose.  Observ¬ 
ing  the  nice  look  of  the  English  students,  he  attaches  himself  to 
their  society.  Many  reasons  influence  his  choice.  He  finds 
that  they  have  a  good  tone,  that  they  are  winning  in  their 
talk  and  e.xpression,  that  they  are  clever  fellows  with  good 
heads  on  their  shoulders,  that  they  “  tip  ”  freely  and  detest 
stingy  people,  that  they  have  many  dishes  for  dinner  and  drink 
without  restraint. 

Moribus  egregii,  verbo  vultuque  venusti, 

Ingenio  pollent,  consilioque  vigent. 

Dona  pluunt  populis  et  detestantur  avaros, 

Fercula  multiplicant,  et  sine  lege  bibunt. 

It  should  in  candor  be  added  that  the  writer  of  these  lines 
had  the  bias  of  patriotism.  He  was  him.self  an  Englishman. 

The  great  English  scholars  and  thinkers  of  the  twelfth,  thir¬ 
teenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  proud  to  claim  member¬ 
ship  of  the  University  of  Paris.  John  of  Salisbury,  the  Hu¬ 
manist  before  Humanism,  studied  there  for  twelve  years  and 
for  part  of  that  time  under  Abelard  himself.  Edmund  Rich  of 
Abingdon,  Saint  Edmund,  who  was  the  first  to  teach  the  new 
Logic  of  Aristotle  in  the  Oxford  schools,  was  a  student  at 
Paris.  So  was  Roger  Bacon,  the  father  of  experimental 
science  in  England.  Duns  Scotus,  the  ‘‘  subtle  doctor,”  taught 
in  Paris  as  well  as  in  O.xford,  and  the  “  doctor  invincibilis,” 
William  of  Ockham,  in  whom  scholastic  thought  culminated, 
was  also  associated  with  both  universities.  Between  no  uni¬ 
versities  have  the  intellectual  and  personal  ties  been  so  close  as 
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they  were  between  Oxford  and  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Botli  were  gilds  of  masters.  In  constitution,  in  customs,  and 
in  the  technical  phases  of  academic  life,  Oxford  recalled 
Paris.  The  later  history  of  the  colleges  at  Paris  and  Oxford 
was  indeed  very  different,  but  Dr.  Rashdall  has  shown  that  it 
was  a  master  of  Paris.  William  of  Durham,  who  in  1249  left 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  the  endowment  for  a  little  com¬ 
munity  which  proved  to  be  the  germ  (if  University  College, 
Oxford.  And  ab(iut  1266  Sir  J(ihn  de  Balliol,  after  being 
scourged  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  for  some  injury  to  the 
Church,  established  at  Oxford  a  hall  which,  in  its  first  consti¬ 
tution,  was  an  imitation  of  the  halls  of  Paris. 

France,  we  may  say,  gave  England  much  of  the  form  of  its 
ancient  university  institutions,  and  inspired  Englishmen  with 
the  love  of  scholastic  philosophy  in  which  they  excelled. 

French  influence  was  strong  in  the  English  grammar  schools 
dow'n  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Higden,  who 
wrote  his  Polychronicon  about  1327,  says  that  in  his  time,  and 
ever  since  the  Normans  first  came  into  England,  school  chil¬ 
dren  were  compelled  “  to  leave  their  own  language  and  to  con¬ 
strue  their  lessons  in  French.”  But  John  de  Trevisa,  w  ho  in 
1385  translated  and  edited  Higden’s  w'ork,  added  a  note  that 
this  custom  was  prevalent  down  to  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Black  Death  in  1349,  after  which  there  w'as  a  great  change,  so 
that  when  he  was  waiting,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  First 
Death,  ”  in  all  the  grammar  schools  in  England,  children  leave 
French  and  construe  and  learn  in  English.”  This  great  change 
was  probably  due  to  the  death  or  departure  of  the  French 
priests  in  consequence  of  the  Black  Death.  The  break  in  edu¬ 
cational  tradition  thus  caused  by  the  plague  cleared  the  way 
for  the  common  use  of  the  mother  tongue  in  the  English  gram¬ 
mar  schools.  Tw'o  famous  schoolmasters  did  much  to  encour¬ 
age  the  use  of  English  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  strengthened  the  growth  of  national  feeling  which  was 
one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  time.  But  in  methods  of 
teaching  Latin  the  old  influences  held  their  own.  One  of  the 
two  Latin  grammars  most  used  in  the  schools  was  written  by  a 
Frenchman,  Alexander  of  Ville  Dieu  in  Normandy,  wdio  kept 
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a  school  in  Paris  and  wrote  in  1209  his  Doctrinak  puerorum,  a 
grammar  in  Latin  verse. 

The  next  great  wave  of  French  influence  in  English  educa¬ 
tion  affected,  for  the  most  part,  the  teaching  of  boys  in  the 
wealthier  classes  of  society.  It  culminated  in  Locke’s  Thoughts 
concerning  education,  published  in  1693.  Locke  we  see  the 
influence  of  Montaigne',  of  Descartes,  and  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
Port  Royal,  just  as  clearly  as,  later  on.  in  Rousseau  we  see  the 
influence  of  Locke.  The  point  of  view  of  Montaigne  is  singu¬ 
larly  congenial  to  many  English  writers  on  education.  They 
like  his  tilts  at  pedantry;  his  admiration  for  physical  exercises 
which  harden  the  body  and  train  it  to  endure  ;  his  care  for 
many  accomplishments  like  riding  and  shooting;  his  belief  in 
the  educational  value  of  travel ;  his  scorn  for  mere  book-learn¬ 
ing;  his  grumbling  at  the  great  public  schools;  and.  above  all, 
his  belief  that  the  chief  business  of  a  liberal  education  is  to 
form  the  judgment.  All  this  comes  out  in  Locke,  as  well  as 
the  advice  that  an  English  parent,  like  Montaigne’s  father, 
should  get  as  tutor  for  his  son  a  man  who  could  himself  speak 
good  Latin  and  would  allow  the  lad  for  a  time  to  speak  noth¬ 
ing  else. 

But  in  Locke  we  trace  an  even  stronger  influence  than  Mon¬ 
taigne — that  of  Descartes.  This  shows  itself  plainly  iiT 
Locke’s  other  great  book  on  education,  the  Conduct  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  written  in  1697.  Descartes  begins  the  Discours 
dc  la  nicthodc  with  the  declaration  that  “  good  sense  is  better 
distributed  than  anything  else  in  the  world.”  and  that  “  the 
power  of  judging  well  and  of  distinguishing  the  true  from  the 
false,  which  is  properly  that  which  we  call  good  sense  or  rea¬ 
son.  is  naturally  equal  in  all  men.’’  Locke  puts  the  same  view 
into  the  forefront  of  his  chapter  on  reasoning.  ”  Every  man 
carries  about  him  a  touchstone  if  he  will  make  use  of  it, 
to  distinguish  substantial  gold  from  superficial  glitterings, 
truth  from  ai)i)earances.  'I'he  use  and  benefit  of  this  touch¬ 
stone,  which  is  natural  reason,  is  spoiled  and  lost  only  by  as¬ 
sumed  prejudices,  overweening  presumption,  and  narrowing 
our  minds.”  He  contrasts  the  mental  outlook  of  the  day- 
laborer  in  a  country  village,  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  of  a 
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city  mechanic,  and  concludes,  “  All  these  men,  thus  unequally 
furnished  with  truth  and  advanced  in  knowledge,  I  suppose  of 
e(iual  natural  parts;  all  the  odds  between  them  has  been  the 
different  scope  that  has  been  given  them  to  range  in,  for  the 
gathering  up  of  information,  and  furnishing  their  heads  with 
ideas,  notions,  and  observations  whereon  to  employ  their  minds 
and  form  their  understandings.”  Descartes’s  four  precepts  of 
thought  underlie  the  rules  given  in  Locke’s  Conduct  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding.  In  the  spirit  of  Descartes,  Locke  insists  that  the 
learner  must  not  accept  anything  as  true  which  he  does  not 
clearly  recognize  to  be  so;  ”  that  in  all  sorts  of  reasoning,  the 
connection  and  dependence  of  ideas  should  be  followed  till  the 
mind  is  brought  to  the  source  on  which  it  bottoms  and  observ'es 
the  coherence  all  along;”  and  that  ”  the  mind  should  be  given  a 
fair  and  equal  view  of  the  whole  intellectual  world  wherein  it 
may  see  the  order,  rank,  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  give  a 
just  allowance  to  the  distinct  provinces  of  the  several  sciences 
in  the  due  order  and  usefulness  of  all  of  them.” 

But  there  is  also  in  Locke  the  strong  influence  of  the  Port 
Royalists.  When  he  was  in  Paris,  in  1677,  he  bought  for 
”  young  Mr.  Anthony,”  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  grandson,  the  best 
French  and  Latin  schoolbooks.  These,  almost  certainly, 
were  the  Port  Royargrammars.  He  girds  at  our  English  lack 
of  care  for  the  teaching  of  our  mother  tongue  and,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  foundation  of  the  French  Academy,  dryly  remarks 
that  “  we  see  the  polity  of  some  of  our  neighbors  hath  not 
thought  it  beneath  the  public  care  to  promote  and  reward  the 
imj)rovement  of  their  own  language.  Polishing  and  enriching 
their  tongue  is  no  small  business  among  them,  and  there  is 
raised  among  them  a  just  ambition  and  emulation  of  writing 
correctly.’’ 

Locke,  however,  was  an  advocate  of  private  home  tuition 
for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  Himself  educated  at  Westminster 
School  under  one  of  the  greatest  of  head-masters,  he  disliked 
the  system  of  the  public  schools.  But  his  views  were  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  strongest  current  of  the  public  opinion  of  his 
time.  After  the  Restoration,  the  upper  classes  in  England 
seem  to  have  felt  the  unsuitability  of  many  homes  for  the  pri- 
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vate  education  of  boys,  and  also  the  need  for  fusing  together 
the  younger  elements  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  by  means 
of  the  social  intercourse  which  comes  thru  sharing  a  common 
school  life.  In  England,  as  in  Germany,  plans  were  formed 
for  the  establishment  of  academies  in  which  should  be  taught 
the  accomplishments  so  admirably  displayed  by  the  French 
aristocracy.  But  in  this  country  the  strong  character  and 
long-continued  labors  of  one  schoolmaster  turned  the  tide  in 
favor  of  the  older  type  of  public  schools.  Dr.  Richard  Busby, 
head-master  of  Westminster  from  1638  to  1695,  made  his 
school  the  training-ground  of  the  most  intellectual  boys  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  began  the  movement  for  reform  in  the  spirit 
and  discipline  of  the  English  public  schools,  which  secured  for 
generations  their  educational  leadership.  Busby’s  work  shows 
signs  of  the  intluence  of  Port  Royal.  He  wrote  new  Latin  and 
Greek  grammars  for  the  use  of  his  school  and  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  in  his  plan  of  educa¬ 
tion.  He  himself  wrote  an  English  Accidence  for  the  use  of 
the  younger  boys  in  the  school,  and  allowed  those  of  his  pupils 
who  showed  a  special  bent  for  one  line  of  study  to  devote  to  it 
under  skilful  guidance  a  great  proportion  of  their  time.  In 
fact,  he  readjusted  the  older  public  school  system  to  meet  the 
chief  needs  of  the  new  educational  ideal  which  had  come  from 
France.  He  did  this  by  means  of  a  conservative  reform  of  an 
old  institution  from  within — a  difficult  ta.sk  for  which  he  was 
fitted  by  his  strong  personality,  by  his  educational  skill,  and  by 
his  love  for  the  school  which  he  served.  It  is  characteristic  of 
English  educational  history  that  the  impulse  which  came  from 
new  social  needs  and  from  the  admired  e.xample  of  France, 
instead  of  causing  the  decay  and  downfall  of  the  old  schools, 
ended  in  regenerating  them  thru  the  labors  of  a  far-seeing 
and  masterful  teacher  who  was  conservative  in  his  loyalty  to 
what  was  sound  in  the  old  traditions. 

But  tho  Locke  did  not  succeed  in  persuading  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  Englishmen  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  old 
public  school  training,  his  writings  had  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  ideals  of  education  for  English  boys  of  the  ui)per 
classes.  W’e  see  this  in  Lord  Chesterfield’s  training  of  his  son. 
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The  boy  has  a  French  tutor.  And  Lord  Chesterfield  gives  his 
son  in  1747  the  model  at  which  he  is  to  aim.  “  Frenchman, 
who  with  a  fund  of  virtue,  learning,  and  good  sense,  has  the 
manners  and  good  breeding  of  his  country,  is  the  perfection  of 
human  nature.  This  perfection  you  may  arrive  at,  if  you 
please,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  so.”  On  the  intellectual  side  of 
the  young  man’s  education.  Lord  Chesterfield  is  fond  of 
urging  the  value  of  the  best  French  schoolbooks  of  his  time. 
He  recommends  the  French  grammar  of  Port  Royal  and  sends 
in  1747  a  copy  of  “  the  Greek  roots,  lately  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  from  the  French  of  the  Port  Royal”  with  a  message,  “  In¬ 
form  yourself  what  the  Port  Royal  is.  To  conclude  with  a 
Cjuibble;  I  hope  you  will  not  only  feed  upon  these  Greek  roots, 
but  likewise  digest  them  perfectly.”  The  ideals  of  the  highest 
French  culture  were  always  in  Lord  Chesterfield’s  thoughts. 
To  attain  to  the  best  French  models  of  address  and  manners 
was  avoir  dii  monde,  and  thus  to  know  how  to  behave  in  all 
companies  as  a  cultivated  French  gentleman  would  behave, 
was  the  social  knowledge  to  which  he  most  desired  that  his  son 
should  attain. 

In  England,  as  in  Germany,  during  the  later  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth, 
Frenclrmodels  were'admired  as  the  pattern  of  polite  behavior. 
This  yearning  after  French  elegance  was  felt  in  circles  very  re¬ 
mote  from  those  in  which  Lord  Chesterfield  shone,  and  we  find 
amusing  traces  of  its  influence  in  books  which  attempted  to 
teach  English  children  how  they  ought  to  behave.  In  1672 
there  was  published  in  London  the  eleventh  edition  of  a  book 
called  Youth’s  behavior  or  decency  in  conversation  amongst  men, 
“  composed  in  French  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  their  youth 
and  now  newly  turned  into  English  by  Francis  Hawkins.” 
It  was  so  much  valued,  the  author  tells  us,  that  a  learned 
scholar  from  O.xford  came  to  him  and  laid  down  ready  money 
for  250  copies  of  a  new  edition,  .saying  that  he  was  going  to 
keep  a  great  school  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  wished  to  use 
the  book  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils.  Another  doctor  ‘‘  of 
great  learning  and  eminent  place  ”  sought  out  the  publisher  in 
his  shop  in  Fleet  Street  and,  giving  him  great  thanks  for  the 
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printing  of  the  book,  bought  all  he  had  that  were  bound  in 
leather,  adding  that  the  work  was  too  good  to  be  stitched  in  pa¬ 
per.  Here  are  some  of  the  precepts  given  in  this  valued  book. 
“In  yawning,  howl  not.  And  thou  shouldst  abstain,  as  much 
as  thou  canst,  to  yawn,  especially  when  thou  speakest,  for  that 
showeth  one  to  be  weary.  But  if  thou  beest  constrained  to 
yawn,  by  all  means  for  the  time  being  speak  not,  nor  gape 
openmouthed,  but  shut  thy  mouth  with  thy  hand,  or  with  thy 
handkerchief,  if  it  be  needful  turning  thy  face  to  another  side.” 
Another  page  gives  maxims  for  behavior  at  table.  “Take  not 
thy  repast  like  a  glutton.  Break  not  thy  bread  with  thy  hands, 
but  cut  it  with  a  knife,  if  it  be  not  very  little  or  very  new.  Tak¬ 
ing  salt,  beware  that  thy  knife  be  not  greasy  when  it  ought  to 
be  wiped,  or  the  fork.  One  may  do  it  neatly  with  a  piece  of 
bread,  or.  as  in  certain  places,  with  a  napkin,  but  never  with  the 
whole  loaf.” 

It  was,  however,  thru  the  writings  of  Rollin,  inheritor  of 
the  traditions  of  Port  Royal,  that  the  educational  influence  of 
France  percolated  most  widely  thru  Englsh  teaching  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rollin’s  Traitc  dcs  Etudes 
was  published  in  two  instalments  in  1726  and  1728.  In  1748 
Robert  Dodsley,  a  bookseller  in  Pall  Mall,  obtained  leave  from 
King  George  II.  (thru  Lord  Chesterfield)  to  publish  “"a  prac¬ 
tical  book  in  two  volumes,  illustrated  with  maps  and  useful 
cuts,  entitled  The  preceptor,  containing  a  general  course  of  edu¬ 
cation  wherein  the  first  jjrinciples  of  polite  learning  are  laid 
down  in  a  way  most  suitable  for  trying  the  genius  and  advanc¬ 
ing  the  instruction  of  youth.”  This  book,  which  follows  the 
lines  of  Rollin’s  treatise,  went  thru  many  editions  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  English  pupils  and  their  teachers. 

And  a  few  years  afterwards  the  wider  curriculum  which 
French  influence  had  brought  into  secondary  education  found 
a  still  more  i)i)werful  advocate  in  Joseph  Priestley,  whose  Es¬ 
say  on  a  course  of  liberal  cdueation  for  civil  and  active  life,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1765,  marks  the  entrance  of  the  new  ideal  of  liberal 
culture  into  the  .secondary  schcjols  of  the  English  middle 
class,  then  rapidly  rising  in  social  influence  and  political 
power. 
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In  English  writings  on  education  thruout  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  traces  of  the  influence  of  Fenelon.  In  Tclc- 
( 1698)  France  gave  to  England  almost  as  popular  a 
young  person’s  story-book  as  twenty  years  later  England  gave 
to  France  in  Robinson  Crusoe.  Jeremy  Bentham,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  who  was  at  first  forbidden  by  his  parents  access  to  any 
book  of  amusement,  was  given  Telemachus  by  his  French  tutor 
about  1755,  and  said  of  it  afterwards  that  the  romance  might 
be  regarded  as  the  foundation-stone  of  his  whole  character, 
and  the  starting  point  whence  his  career  of  life  commenced.” 
The  writings  of  Fenelon  and  of  Madame  de  Lambert  (  1647- 
1733)  greatly  influenced  English  ideas  about  the  education  of 
girls.  They  fortified  the  better  form  of  the  old  tradition, 
itself  an  outcome  of  the  Renaissance,  and  helped  to  ward  off 
the  baser  kinds  of  reaction  which  were  lowering  the  ideals  of 
the  training  of  girls.  William  Law,  a  careful  reader  of  Fene¬ 
lon,  made  the  bad  education  of  girls  the  subject  of  a  challeng¬ 
ing  chapter  in  his  Serious  call  (1728),  which  was  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  of  English  books  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  reached  thousands  of  homes  where  no  work  on  the  theory 
of  education  was  ever  heard  of.  Of  the  influence  of  ^ladame 
de  Maintenon  there  is  much  less  trace.  And  it  was  in  the 
homes  of  the  more  serious  of  the  gentry  and  upper  middle 
class  that  the  better  ideas  about  girls’  education  prevailed. 
The  girls’  schools  were  patronized  for  the  most  part  by  families 
of  lower  station,  and  seem  to  have  been  as  a  rule  vapid  anti 
silly.  At  least,  nearly  all  the  English  books  on  girls’  education 
which  were  published  in  the  eighteenth  century,  lament  the  bad 
influence  of  the  schools.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  writers 
on  education  are  apt  to  be  severe  censors  of  what  is  being  done 
in  their  own  day.  The  state  of  things  may  have  been  better 
than  they  believed  or  thought  well  to  admit.  At  any  rate  so 
shrewd  an  observer  as  Adam  Smith  exprest  himself  in  the 
Wealth  of  nations  in  1776  as  well  satisfied  with  the  education 
of  girls  in  his  own  day.  “  There  are  no  public  institutions  for 
the  education  of  women,”  he  wrote,  “  and  there  is  accordingly 
nothing  useless,  absurd,  fantastical,  in  the  common  course  of 
their  education.  They  are  taught  what  their  parents  or  guard- 
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ians  judge  it  necessary  or  useful  for  them  to  learn;  and  they 
are  taught  nothing  else.  Every  part  of  their  education  tends 
evidently  to  some  useful  purpose,  either  to  improve  the  natural 
attraction  of  their  person,  or  to  form  their  mind  to  reserve,  to 
modesty,  and  economy;  to  render  them  likely  to  become  the 
mistress  of  a  family,  and  to  behave  properly  when  they  become 
such.  In  every  part  of  her  life  a  woman  feels  some  conven- 
iency  or  advantage  from  every  part  of  her  education.  It  sel¬ 
dom  happens  that  a  man,  in  any  part  of  his  life,  derives  any 
conveniency  or  advantage  from  some  of  the  most  laborious  and 
troublesome  parts  of  his  education.”  But  this  testimony  of 
Adam  Smith  would  be  stronger  if  he  were  not  making  by  con¬ 
trast  a  rhetorical  j)oint  against  the  endowed  schools  for  boys 
and  the  old  universities  which  he  so  heartily  disliked. 

Rousseau's  Emile,  which  appeared  at  the  moment  when  the 
Jesuits  were  being  expelled  from  France,  was  translated  into 
English  at  once.  In  England,  as  elsewhere,  it  profoundly 
changed  the  ])oint  of  view  from  which  people  approached  the 
question  of  education.  It  made  them  think  afresh  about  the 
fundamental  principles.  The  greater  part  of  them  indeed  were 
far  from  accepting  Rousseau’s  conclusions.  But  they  were 
forced  by  the  book  to  reconsider  many  things  which  they  had 
accepted  as  customary  and  sufficient.  John  Wesley  read 
Emile  as  he  rode  along  the  country  lanes,  and  wrote  in  his 
diary  that  the  author  was  a  coxcomb.  The  heat  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  shows  that  the  book  had  left  a  mark  on  his  mind. 
Thomas  Day,  on  the  other  hand,  a  friend  of  the  Edgeworths 
and  afterwards  the  author  of  Sand  ford  and  Merton,  hailed 
Rousseau  as  the  first  of  mankind.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth 
brought  up  hjs  own  eldest  son  on  the  principles  of  Emile,  and 
the  two  volumes  called  Practical  education  which  he  published 
with  his  daughter  Maria  in  1798  show  many  traces  of  Rous- 
.seau’s  influence.  Day  went  further  in  his  admiration  for  the 
new  ideas,  and  cho.se  two  young  girls,  one  from  an  orphan 
asylum  at  Shrewsbury  and  the  other  from  the  Foundling  Hos- 
])ital  in  London,  in  order  to  educate  them  on  philosophical 
principles  with  a  view  to  marrying  the  one  in  whose  case  the 
experiment  should  turn  out  most  successfully.  One  of  the 
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girls,  however,  proved  invincibly  stupid,  and  the  other  Day 
judged  to  be  wanting  in  strength  of  mind. 

d'he  great  wave  of  reform  in  popular  education  which  began 
with  Rousseau’s  writings  reached  England  eventually  not  from 
France  but  from  Switzerland  and  Germany,  when  Rousseau’s 
ideas  had  been  reshaped  by  Pestalozzi.  But,  before  that  hap¬ 
pened.  the  spirit  of  English  education  had  been  touched  by 
Rousseau’s  influence  thru  the  change  which  it  brought  about  in 
books  written  for  children.  Madame  de  Genlis,  however,  his 
critic  and  imitator,  was  more  to  the  English  taste  than  Rous¬ 
seau  himself.  In  Adelc  ct  Theodore,  the  young  mother  of  a 
family  tells  an  improving  story  nightly,  in  a  series  to  be  called 
the  Castle  Evenings.  This  probably  gave  the  model  for  Mrs. 
Barbauld’s  Evenings  at  home  ( 1792),  and  for  Miss  Edge¬ 
worth’s  Harry  and  Lucy.  It  was  for  insertion  as  a  short  story 
in  the  latter  book  that  Thomas  Day  began  to  write  Sandford 
and  Merton. 

The  great  group  of  French  ])hilosophers  and  statesmen  who, 
before  the  Revolution,  probed  the  cpiestion  of  national  educa¬ 
tion  in  France,  had  such  an  effect  on  English  opinion  that  it 
looked  for  a  time  as  tho  England  was  about  to  set  its  hand  to 
the  task  of  building  up  a  system  of  elementary  schools  for  the 
needs  of  the  people.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
frightened  the  English  friends  of  social  reform  and  put  off  the 
accomplishment  of  educational  plans  on  any  considerable  .scale 
for  nearly  a  generation.  The  conservative  classes  regarded 
with  alarm  any  proposals  to  establish  a  system  of  universal 
education  as  likely  to  diffuse  revolutionary  ideas  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  seditious  propaganda.  Their  fears  found  e.xpression  in 
speeches  like  that  made  by  Mr.  Davies  Giddy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  debate  in  1807  on  Mr.  Whitbread’s  Bill  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  He  argued 
that,  “  however  specious  in  theory  might  be  the  project  of  giv¬ 
ing  education  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the  poor,  it  would  in 
effect  be  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  their  morals  and  hai)i)iness; 
it  would  teach  them  to  despise  their  lot  in  life  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  good  servants  in  agriculture  and  other  laborious  em¬ 
ployments  to  which  their  rank  in  society  had  destined  them; 
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instead  of  teaching  them  subordination,  it  would  render  them 
factious  and  refractory;  it  would  enable  them  to  read  seditious 
pamphlets,  vicious  Ixjoks,  and  publications  against  Christian¬ 
ity;  it  would  render  them  insolent  to  their  superiors;  and  in  a 
few  years  the  result  would  be  that  the  legislature  would  find  it 
necessary  to  direct  the  strong  arm  of  power  against  them  and 
to  furnish  the  executive  magistrate  with  much  more  vigorous 
laws  than  were  now  in  force.”  It  is  significant  that  this  was 
the  speech  of  no  pig-headed  country  scpiire  but  of  a  man  who 
was  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  encouraged  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  and  supported  in  Parliament  tlie  claims  of 
science  and  art.  Thru  a  sharp  division  in  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  opinion,  the  views  of  thoughtful  English  people  on  the 
question  of  elementary  education,  for  the  masses  of  ihe  na¬ 
tion,  had  become  polarized.  Extreme  views  became  prevalent 
on  both  sides,  and  the  hope  for  the  establishment  of  elementary 
schools  on  a  common  plan,  in  the  districts  which  had  become 
populous  thru  the  Industrial  Revolution,  had  for  a  time  faded 
away.  Two  social  ideals  were  in  sharp  conflict  in  England. 
Each  involved  an  educational  system,  but  under  very  different 
influence.  In  this  conflict,  reformers  of  a  moderate  spirit 
found  little  foothold  for  their  plans.  The  terror  of  seeing  the 
French  Revolution  reenacted  in  England  held  back  many  who 
in  quieter  times  would  have  furthered  schemes  f(jr  educational 
improvement.  And  the  result  was  that,  during  a  number  of 
most  critical  years  when  a  generation  was  growing  up  amid 
the  squalor  of  the  new  factory  towns,  England  did  little  to 
grapple  with  its  most  pressing  social  need. 

In  this  period  of  social  alarm,  French  influence  was  strong 
in  two  ways.  To  the  majority  it  was  a  bugbear,  standing  for 
all  that  was  dangerous  and  destructive.  But  to  small  groups 
of  active-minded  reformers  it  was  an  inspiration.  Tho  at  the 
time,  so  far  as  the  public  organization  of  education  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  practical  outcome  of  French  influence  was  small, 
French  thought  was  incessantly  at  work  in  England,  slowly 
shaping  the  ideas  which  were  destined  to  bear  fruit  in  every 
department  of  English  administration.  One  great  idea  which 
took  root  in  English  thought  during  the  French  Revolutionary 
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period  was  that  the  education  of  the  people  must  be  a  national 
work.  This  idea  we  owed  to  France.  Adam  Smith,  himself 
under  the  influence  of  the  Physiocrats,  had  urged  its  accept¬ 
ance  in  England,  so  far  at  least  as  elementary  education  was 
concerned.  But  it  was  the  enthusiasm  caught  from  the  early 
days  of  the  French  Revolution  that  gave  fire  to  the  idea  and 
made  it  appeal  to  the  conscience.  Thus  it  was  that  W’ords- 
worth  welcomed  the  thought  as  much  as  Bentham.  To  both 
of  them  the  idea  came  thru  French  channels.  But  when  Eng¬ 
lishmen  had  to  decide  how  this  plan  of  national  education 
should  be  realized,  they  found  themselves  angrily  divided  into 
two  opposing  camps,  in  each  of  which  prejudices  and  antago¬ 
nisms  were  deepened  by  the  very  fact  of  their  social  division, 
One  group  aimed  at  a  system  of  secular  schools  untler  the 
^luthority  of  the  State.  The  other  looked  to  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  body  to  which  should  be  intrusted  the  chief  part 
of  the  gigantic  task  of  covering  the  country  with  schools  per¬ 
meated  with  the  influence  of  religion  and  faithful  to  the  old 
ideas  of  social  classification.  The  long  delay  which  took 
place  in  England  before  the  power  of  the  State  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  problem  of  national  education  was  due  to  this 
deep  division  of  opinion.  Men  were  divided  in  their  convic¬ 
tions  as  to  what  the  State  should  aim  at  in  the  work  and  which 
of  the  two  groups  of  conflicting  ideas  it  should  favor  and  pro¬ 
mote.  The  delay  was  in  many  ways  socially  disastrous  but — 
the  forces  being  what  they  were — inevitable.  It  ended  in  com¬ 
promise.  The  State  became  the  supervisor  and  financial 
guardian  of  a  dual  system  of  schools,  tho  neither  half  of  the 
system  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  first  principles  of  its 
most  logical  sup])orters.  The  Church  of  England  took  its  place 
alongside  of  other  religious  bodies  as  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  denominational  idea  in  educational  organization. 
The  advocates  of  secular  education  found  themselves  obliged 
to  modify  their  plans  in  deference  to  the  strong  local  feel¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  retaining  religious  teaching  in  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  schools. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  two  opposing  influences  did 
most  to  win  the  long  and  hard-fought  battle  for  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  elementary  schools  in  England  on  national  lines.  To 
arrive  at  a  true  judgment,  we  have  to  get  behind  many  per¬ 
verse  and  prejudiced  expressions  of  heated  opinion.  Great 
numbers  of  the  clergy  and  of  lay  members  of  the  different 
churches  worked  with  devoted  energy  and  single-minded  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  establishment  of  schools.  It  would  be  a  great 
error  to  ascribe  their  work  purely  to  zeal  for  denominational 
propaganda.  A  much  wider  and  more  generous  purpose  in¬ 
spired  what  was  most  fruitful  in  their  labors.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  enjoyed  special  advantages  in  their  efforts.  Estab¬ 
lished  interests  were  on  their  side,  and  the  action  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  tho  niggardly  when  compared  with  the  needs  of  the  case, 
favored  the  Church  rather  than  its  rivals.  It  is  probably  true 
to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  building  up  a  national  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  great  religious 
bodies,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  most  persistent  advocacy  of  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  intellectual  efficiency  in  the  English  elementary  schools 
came  from  the  group  which  had  at  heart  no  love  for  denomina¬ 
tional  teaching,  and  felt  close  affinity  with  the  French  idea  of 
national  education  organized  by  the  State  upon  a  secular  basis. 
In  the  long-drawn  struggle  between  these  two  groups  of  opin¬ 
ion,  there  was  immense,  but  inevitable,  waste  of  force.  Yet 
the  educational  movement  slowly  advanced,  and  each  group  of 
workers  learnt  much  from  the  criticisms  and  outlook  of  the 
other.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  when  we  trace  back  to  their 
first  source  the  intellectual  principles  which  inspired  the  more 
radical  of  the  English  educational  reformers  during  this  period 
of  confused  struggle,  we  find  that  source  in  France.  Influence 
and  ideas  from  Switzerland,  from  Germany,  from  Holland, 
and  from  America,  colored  the  aims  of  English  educational  re¬ 
formers  as  the  nineteenth  century  advanced.  Many  of  the 
principles  which  were  at  first  regarded  as  indisputable  weak¬ 
ened  under  criticism.  But  it  remained  true  that  for  two  gen¬ 
erations  the  strongest  intellectual  influence  on  the  radical  side 
in  the  English  educational  movement  was  that  derived  from 
French  sources,  and  especially  that  which  was  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  writings  of  Helvetius.  It  was  the  read- 
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ing  of  Helvetius  that  first  convinced' Bentham  of  his  own  gen¬ 
ius  for  legislation,  and  set  him,  more  than  any  other  agency, 
upon  the  principle  of  measuring  social  utilities  by  the  test  of 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  It  was  Helve¬ 
tius  who  helped  to  inspire  William  Godwin,  and  thru  Godwin, 
Robert  Owen.  It  was  Helvetius  who,  thru  Spurzheim,  gave 
the  intellectual  foundations  to  the  thought  of  George  Combe. 
These  four  names,  Bentham,  Godwin,  Owen,  and  Combe,  stand 
out  as  those  of  great  pioneers  of  radical  ideas  in  English  edu¬ 
cation.  Their  belief  in  the  potency  of  education  thru  its  effect 
on  character  was  the  belief  of  Helvetius.  But  Robert  Owen, 
the  most  thorogoing  of  the  four,  realized  that  educational  re¬ 
form  in  the  larger  .sense  must  involve  complete  recon¬ 
struction.  Thus  he  became  the  forerunner  of  a  school  of  edu¬ 
cational  thought  which  is  likely  to  play  a  great  part  in  England 
in  future.  The  belief  that  national  education  involves  some¬ 
thing  much  greater  than  a  mere  system  of  schools;  that  it  must 
be  the  outcome  of  a  social  order,  and  not  simply  that  of  an  in¬ 
tellectual  discipline  imparted  in  the  schoolroom,  characterizes 
all  the  most  powerful  English  writing  on  educational  subjects. 
It  underlies  the  most  opposite  views  as  to  the  form  which  edu¬ 
cational  administration  should  take.  It  is  the  key  to  English 
thought  upon  educational  problems.  For  the  masses  of  the 
people,  the  best  of  education  must  come  thru  social  discipline 
and  thru  social  relationships.  Thus  the  root  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  difficulty  lies  in  the  social  question.  This  is  the 
thought  which  has  worked  like  leaven  in  the  educational 
opinion  of  England.  It  has  never  been  satisfied  by  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  merely  intellectual  training,  and  it  is  significant  that 
that  which  did  most  to  free  John  Stuart  Mill  from  the  nar¬ 
rower  intellectualism  of  the  older  English  radicals,  and  to  turn 
his  thoughts  towards  some  new  social  synthesis  as  the  true  rem¬ 
edy  for  many  of  the  evils  wrought  by  individualism,  was  the 
social  doctrine  of  St.  Simon. 

Since  the  Revolution,  every  great  stir  in  the  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  thought  of  France  has  affected  English  educational  ideas. 
French  venturesomeness  and  political  fearlessness  have  been  to 
England  a  beacon  or  a  challenge.  They  have  inspired  Eng- 
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lishmen  to  new  efforts  of  social  improvement,  or  have  forced 
them  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  loyalty  to  their  own  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  to  refonn  those  parts  of  them  which  most  ur¬ 
gently  called  for  amendment.  Thus,  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
old  French  universities  in  1793  was  one  of  the  causes  which  set 
far-seeing  men  at  Oxford  on  the  work  of  university  reform. 
The  University  of  Cambridge  h.ad  led  the  way  half  a  century 
before,  but  it  needed  the  spectacle  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
produce  at  Oxford  the  spirit  of  conservative  reform  which,  by 
means  of  the  new  Examination  Statutes  of  1800  and  1807, 
gave  a  fresh  intellectual  life  to  the  University,  and  resulted, 
thru  the  work  of  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby  and  thru  the  Tractarian 
movement,  in  renewing  the  vigor  of  the  public  schools  and  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  stir  of  political  thought  in 
France  in  1830  and  1848  had  its  effect  upon  the  movement  for 
educational  reform  in  England.  It  was  in  1833  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  made  its  first  grant  in  aid  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  and  from  the  enthusiasm  of  1848  date  the  strongest  ef¬ 
forts  which  have  ever  been  made  in  England  to  use  educational 
agencies  as  a  factor  in  social  reform  by  organizing  them,  as 
F.  D.  Maurice  and  the  Christian  Socialists  urged,  upon  a 
social  basis  and  in  organic  connection  with  the  social  activities 
of  the  nation.  In  many  other  respects  English  education  owes 
a  large  debt  to  France.  The  very  words  ‘‘  normal  school,” 
which  at  first  were  always  applied  to  the  training  colleges, 
show  that  in  England  the  idea  of  training  teachers  for  their 
professional  duties  owed  much  to  French  e.xample.  The 
idea  of  the  English  higher  elementary  school  was  borrowed 
from  the  French  ecoles  primaires  superieures.  And  Professor 
Mackay  and  other  workers  in  the  movement  for  establishing 
new  independent  universities  in  the  great  English  cities  drew 
encouragement  and  arguments  from  the  labors  of  Monsieur 
Liard,  of  Monsieur  Lavisse,  and  of  the  other  distinguished 
writers  and  teachers  who  have  borne  part  in  the  brilliant  aca¬ 
demic  renaissance  in  France. 

The  visit  of  the  representatives  of  French  education  whom 
we  welcome  to-day  comes  at  a  critical  time.  Profound 
changes  have  taken  place  in  English  social  life  and  have 
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brought  with  them  the  need  for  readjustment  and  great  im¬ 
provements  in  our  system  of  education.  Never  has  the  mind 
of  the  nation  been  more  open  to  new  suggestions,  never  more 
willing  to  consider  new  educational  ideas.  But  we  can  not 
merely  copy  what  has  been  done  elsewhere.  No  other  nation 
has  a  more  complex  problem  to  solve  than  we  have.  We  shall 
have  to  work  out  our  own  system  in  our  own  way.  But  now, 
as  in  former  years,  no  influence  which  reaches  us  from  abroad 
has  a  more  stimulating  power  than  the  influence  of  France. 
It  challenges  us  by  its  appeal  to  the  fundamental  issues.  It  in¬ 
sists  that  education  must  be  a  social  work,  touching  all  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  community,  and  not  simply  a 
utilitarian  device  for  the  increase  of  material  well-being. 
French  educational  thought  delights  us  by  the  lucidity  of  its 
reasoning.  It  forces  us  to  clear  our  minds.  It  appeals  to  us 
with  the  grave  and  measured  dignity  of  a  high  tradition,  the 
most  unbroken  tradition  of  literary  culture  in  Europe,  a  tradi¬ 
tion  which  links  the  modern  world  with  the  civilization  of 
Rome. 

M.  E.  Sadler 

University  ok  Manchester 
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THE  POSITION  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  IN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  EDUCATION 

III  LATIN  AND  GREEK  IN  OUR  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

There  yet  remains  the  question  whether  Latin  and  Greek  as 
educational  instruments  are  being  utilized  in  our  country  in 
such  a  way  as  to  yield  the  best  results  for  training  and  culture. 
To  this  question  a  negative  answer  may  unhesitatingly  be 
given;  but  the  causes  are  deep-seated  and  complex. 

I 

The  amount  of  time  giv'en  to  the  classics  in  the  average 
school  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught,  and  in  the  schools 
in  which  instruction  is  given  in  Latin  alone,  is  insufficient;  and 
in  many  colleges  the  trend  is  so  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
other  subjects  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  who 
most  need  the  training  afforded  by  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  are  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  these  languages  and 
devote  no  time  to  them  while  in  college. 

I^t  us  suppose  that  a  graduate  from  a  high  school  with  four 
years  of  Latin  enters  college  and  pursues  the  subject  thru  his 
college  course  for  four  hours  a  week.  If  he  had  five  exercises 
in  Latin  each  week  in  the  high  school,  the  total  amount  of 
his  Latin  'in  eight  years  of  study  will  lie  36  year  hours,  a 
year  hour  being  reckoned  as  one  exercise  a  week  during  the 
school  year.  We  may  suppose  that  the  same  student  had 
Greek  for  five  exercises  each  week  for  two  years  in  the  high 
school,  and  for  four  hours  a  week  for  two  years  in  college ;  the 
total  amount  of  his  work  in  Greek  will  be  18  year  hours. 

Americans  fre(|uently  speak  as  if  we  were  working  out  our 
educational  problems  in  isolation ;  yet  we  are  a  part  of  the 
European  culture  movement,  and  the  anomalies  of  our  present 
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situation  are  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  attempt  on  the  one 
side  to  superimpose  a  German  university  upon  a  college  of 
English  origin,  and  on  the  other  to  shape  all  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  along  the  lines  of  preparation  for  college.  Neither  the 
experience  nor  the  practical  conclusions  of  Continental  educa¬ 
tion  should  he  lightly  put  aside  by  us :  and  since  reforms  have 
within  recent  years  become  oi)erati\e  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  both  Germany  and  France,  it  is  worth  while  to  bring  into 
contrast  with  American  conditions  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  different  types  of  the  Gymnasium 
and  in  the  Lycee. 

The  time  devoted  to  Latin  in  the  Gymnasium  in  Prussia 
(since  1902)  is  68  year  hours,  in  Saxony  71  to  73,  in  Baden 
72,  in  Bavaria  66.  and  in  W’urtemherg  81 :  in  the  Realgym- 
nasium,  in  Prussia  43  to  46  year  hours,  in  Saxony  54,  in 
Baden  56,  in  Bavaria  36,  and  in  Wiirtemberg  81 ;  in  the  Re- 
formgymnasium  at  Frankfort,  52  year  hours.^  The  average 
exercise  in  the  German  secondary  schools  is  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes  longer  than  in  our  high  schools;  but  without  taking  this 
into  account  we  see  that  the  student  of  the  Gymnasium  has  on 
the  average  nearly  twice  as  many  year  hours  of  Latin  as  the 
American  student  who  carries  the  study  thru  his  entire  course 
in  school  and  college,  and  more  than  three  times  as  many  year 
hours  as  the  student  who  pursued  the  subject  for  four  years 
in  the  high  school  and  then  dropt  it.  The  Latin  requirement 
just  given  for  the  Prussian  Gymnasium  added  six  hours  to 
the  requirement  in  force  from  1892  to  1902,  for  the  reason  that 
the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  Latin  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  “  Reform  ”  of  1892  was,  after  ten  years  of  trial,  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  perceptibly  weakened  the  gymnasial  train¬ 
ing.  Among  the  advocates  of  a  full  classical  course,  in  the 
debates  which  marked  the  period  of  transition,  was  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  physicist  Helmholtz,  who  maintained  “  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  classical  languages  over  the  modern  as  a  vehicle 
for  mental  training,  on  the  ground  that  the  native  language 
and  the  other'  modern  languages,  which  are  learned  chiefly 

'  For  these  statistics  I  am  indebted  to  Commissioner  of  Education  Elmer  E. 
Brown. 
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by  oral  practise  and  imitation,  or  in  so  far  as  tliey  are  so 
learned  can  not  so  exercise  and  develop  intelligent,  logical 
thought  as  the  classical  languages  with  their  full  system  of  in¬ 
flectional  endings  and  their  concise  and  elalxirate  methods  of 
showing  the  grammatical  relation  of  the  individual  parts  of 
the  sentences  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.”  ^ 

In  the  Realgymnasium  also,  which  offers  no  work  in  Greek, 
and  has  a  curriculum  in  some  respects  similar  to  our  Latin- 
scientific  course,  the  German  student  everywhere  except  in 
Bavaria  gives  more  time  to  Latin  than  does  the  American 
youth  who  pursues  the  subject  for  five  periods  a  week  in  the 
high  school  and  four  in  college;  he  devotes  to  it  more  than 
twice  as  much  time  as  is  allowed  for  the  subject  in  most 
American  secondary  schools.  Greek  averages  36  year  hours 
in  the  Gymnasium.  We  shall  not  go  far  astray  if,  taking  into 
account  the  difference  in  length  between  the  German  and  the 
American  recitation  period,  we  estimate  that  the  average  Ger¬ 
man  student  who  has  completed  the  course  of  the  Gymnasium 
has  had  in  Latin  the  equivalent  of  80  year  hours  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  high  school :  that  is.  he  has  spent  in  Latin  classes  about 
four  times  as  many  minutes  as  the  .American  high  school 
graduate;  and  that  to  Greek  he  has  given  considerably  more 
time  than  is  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  subject  in  an  American 
classical  cour.se  in  both  school  and  college.® 

The  curriculum  of  the  French  secondary  schools  underwent 
a  thoro-going  revision  in  1902.  The  course  of  the  Lyc^ 
previous  to  that  time  had  been  e.xtremely  narrow ;  and  among 
the  influences  which  determined  the  direction  of  reform  was 
an  accjuaintance  with  American  high  schools,  the  manysided¬ 
ness  of  the  ^vork  of  which  naturally  imprest  educational 
leaders  of  France  who  chafed  under  the  limitations  of  the  old 
system.  Yet  in  the  reformed  French  secondary  school  the 
student  who  chooses  Latin  in  the  “  First  Cycle  ”  ^  must  pursue 

*  School  review,  vol.  lo  (1902),  p.  466. 

’  The  number  of  year  hours  of  Greek  in  the  Gymnasium  in  the  different  German 
spates  is  as  follows:  in  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Bavaria,  36;  in  Saxony,  36  to  42;  in 
WUrtemberg,  40. 

*  Educatio.nal  Review,  vol.  25  (1903),  p.  143;  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1902,  vol.  i,  p.  691. 
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it  for  four  years  and  devote  to  it  not  less  than  26  year 
hours;  while  in  three  out  of  the  four  courses  open  to  him  in 
the  “  Second  Cycle,”  covering  three  years,  he  must  continue 
Latin,  devoting  to  it  9  or  1 1  year  hours  in  the  classical  course 
(“Section  A"),  7,  9,  or  ii  in  the  modern  language  course 
(“Section  B”),  and  7  in  the  Latin-scientific  course  (“Sec¬ 
tion  C  ”) ;  only  one  of  the  four  courses,  the  science  and  modern 
language  course  (“Section  D"),  makes  no  requirement  of 
Latin.  Under  this  arrangement  the  great  majority  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Lycee  who  started  with  Latin  will  have  had  a 
minimum  of  33  year  hours  in  the  subject;  as  the  recitation 
))eriods  in  secondary  schools  in  France  are  longer  than  with  us, 
it  is  plain  that  the  French  student  spends  in  Latin  classes  about 
twice  as  much  time  as  the  American  student  who  pursues  the 
subject  for  four  years  in  the  high  school,  quite  as  much  time, 
in  fact,  as  our  student  devotes  to  Latin  who  studies  it  for  five 
periods  a  week  in  the  high  school  and  for  four  hours  a  week 
during  his  entire  college  course.  To  Greek  6  year  hours  are 
devoted  in  the  ancient  language  section  of  the  “  First  Cycle  ” 
and  10  hours  in  the  classical  course  of  the  “  Second  Cycle,” 
with  2  hours  optional,  making  a  total  of  16  or  18  year 
hours  for  the  French  student  who  completes  the  classical 
work  of  the  Lycee ;  tlie  amount  of  time  given  to  Greek  is  about 
equal  to  that  spent  by  an  American  student  who  commences  the 
study  of  Greek  in  the  third  year  of  the  high  school  and  con¬ 
tinues  it  through  the  sophomore  year  in  college.  Latin  is  be¬ 
gun  in  the  Lycee  at  the  average  age  of  eleven,  and  is  continu¬ 
ously  studied  for  seven  years;  in  the  Gymnasium  the  pupil 
commences  the  study  of  Latin  when  ten  years  of  age,  and  con¬ 
tinues  it  for  nine  years. 

In  giving  Latin  so  prominent  a  place  in  secondary  schools, 
and  in  devoting  so  much  time  to  Greek,  it  can  not  be  said  that 
those  responsible  for  the  reformed  curriculums  in  Germany 
and  France  have  l)een  unduly  influenced  by  tradition.  It  is 
true  that  European  educators  are  disposed  to  move  more  slowly 
in  the  adoption  of  reforms  than  we  in  this  country  are,  and  that 
no  step  is  taken  without  an  attempt  to  forecast  all  possible  con¬ 
sequences.  But  Latin  and  Greek  have  their  place  in  German 
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and  French  secondary  schools  today  because  they  have  been 
proved,  not  by  theory  but  by  experience,  to  Ije  the  most  effective 
instruments  available  for  certain  jdiases  of  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion  :  and  the  extension  of  the  study  of  them  over  so  many 
years  is  in  accordance  with  the  basal  principle  well  stated  by 
Compayre :® 

The  virtue  of  secondary  teaching  lies,  in  large  measure,  in  its  duration, 
in  its  slow  influence  upon  the  intellect.  The  best  teachers  need  the  help 
of  time,  if  they  wish,  not  to  furnish  the  memory  with  hastily  acquired  and 
badly  digested  knowledge,  but  to  act  upon  intellectual  habits  and  accom¬ 
plish  the  education  of  the  mind,  which  is  truly  the  essential  aim  of  second¬ 
ary  instruction. 

In  recent  years,  as  Oanmissioner  W'.  T.  Harris  pointed 
out,  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  our  secondary  schools 
in  the  concentration  of  work  upon  a  small  group  of  studies 
considered  of  prime  importance,  in  place  of  the  scattering 
which  was  formerly  prevalent.  One  of  the  studies  assigned 
as  by  common  consent  to  a  central  place  is  Latin.®  Yet  if  we 
examine  the  Latin  course  of  our  high  schools  we  find  a  pitiable 
condition.  The  machinery  of  secondary  administration,  taking 
its  Latin  standard  from  the  ref|uirements  of  colleges  for  ad¬ 
mission,  is  attempting,  with  the  use  of  five  or  even  four  short 
periods  a  week,  to  secure  the  results  of  Latin  study  that  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,^  with  much  better  average  teaching,  are 
secured  in  five  or  si.x  years  with  si.x,  seven,  or  eight  longer  exer¬ 
cises  each  week.  The  later  age  at  which  the  American  student 
commences  the  study  of  Latin  is  a  doubtful  advantage.  Los¬ 
ing  sight  of  the  basal  principle  laid  down  by  Compayre,  our 
secondary  education  as  a  whole  is  making  the  study  of  Latin 

®  EOUCATIOJiAI.  Rkview,  voI.  25  (1903),  p.  133. 

‘  Educationai.  Review  for  Oeceml'er,  igo6,  p.  465. 

’  A  comparison  with  English  secondary  schools  in  this  respect  seems  unneces¬ 
sary.  The  English  have  awakened  to  the  fact,  perceived  earlier  by  the  French, 
that  the  American  high  school  presents  in  the  elasticity  of  its  curriculum  an 
element  worthy  of  imitation,  and  are  expanding  their  system  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  But  as  the  reports  are  confirmed  regarding  the  inferiority  of  the  American 
Rhodes  Fellows  at  Oxford  in  classical  training  not  only  to  English  and  Scotch 
students  of  the  same  age  but  even  to  students  from  the  Colonies,  no  further  evi¬ 
dence  is  tieeded  to  emphasize  the  superiority  of  British  secondary  instruction 
in  the  classics  to  our  own  The  British  student  who  takes  Latin  ordinarily  begins 
to  study  it  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years. 
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alxive  all  else  a  hurried  cramming  of  facts.  This  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  manifest  among  us,  which  de¬ 
mands  immediate  results  and  in  its  eagerness  for  knowledge — 
knowledge  being  frequently  assumed  to  l)e  the  panacea  of  all 
ills — tends  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  the  development  of 
power  is  the  fundamental  aim  of  education,  that  the  acquisition 
and  educational  use  of  this  or  that  mass  of  facts  become  valu¬ 
able  primarily  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  only  secondarily  thru 
the  retention  of  the  facts  themselves.  In  the  comparatively 
few  secondary  schools  in  which  instruction  in  Greek  is  still 
given  ®  the  position  of  this  study  is  relatively  better  than  of 
Latin ;  for  the  student  of  Greek,  having  already  had  two  years 
of  Latin,  attacks  the  second  classical  language  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  the  average  teaching  of  Greek  is  better. 

2 

Educational  experts  inform  us  that  in  our  American  schools 
about  two  years  are  lost  between  the  first  grade  and  the  end  of 
the  high  school  course.  This  means  that  the  student  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  is  studying  subjects  which  he  should  have  had 
at  the  age  of  sixteen;  and  that  if  he  goes  to  college,  he  must 
either  attempt,  without  adequate  preparation,  to  do  work  re¬ 
quiring  a  foundation  of  previous  training  which  he  has  not 
had,  or  devote  two  years  of  his  college  course  to  studies  which 
l)elong  more  properly  in  the  secondary  field,  or  endeavor  to 
effect  a  compromise  and  ride  both  horses.  In  many  of  the 
smaller  colleges,  and  in  the  Arts  department  of  some  univer¬ 
sities,  the  work  of  the  first  tw'o  years  is  wholly  or  in  great  part 
])rescribed,  and  if  a  student  enters  with  Latin  and  Greek  the 
administrative  system  tends  to  keep  him  in  the  same  lines  of 
study  until  he  has  had  six  years  of  Latin,  or  alxnit  28  year 
hours,  and  three,  four,  or,  if  he  enters  from  a  three-year  Greek 
course,  five  years,  approximately  14,  18,  or  23  year  hours  of 
Greek.  In  not  a  few  of  the  larger  institutions  offering  col¬ 
legiate  work,  however,  the  rapid  extension  of  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem,  due  in  i)art  to  the  influence  of  a  superimposed  university 

*  Educational  Review  for  December,  1906,  p.  466. 
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system  under  the  name  of  Graduate  Scliool,  has  caused  the 
secondary  character  of  the  first  two  years  of  undergraduate 
work  to  become  obscured. 

We  are  confronted  not  with  a  theory  but  with  a  condition. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  the  reports  of  entrance  examination 
boards;  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  who  teach  freshmen 
classes  east  and  west  goes  to  prove  how  crude  and  unformed 
intellectually,  how  like  an  “  unlicked  cub  ”  is  the  average  first- 
year  student ;  at  how  great  a  disadvantage  he  appears,  in  point 
of  mental  training,  when  compared  with  a  classical  student  of 
the  same  age  from  the  English  Public  School,  the  Gymnasium, 
or  the  Lycee ;  and  how  much  he  needs,  as  an  aid  to  self-dis¬ 
covery  and  self-direction,  the  control  of  a  firm  masculine  hand 
in  studies  requiring  concentration,  exactitude,  and  grasp,  and 
effective  also  in  developing  power  of  expression. 

Instructors  with  the  university  point  of  view  naturally  desire 
to  have  the  college  student  introduced  to  their  subjects  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  pursue  them  as  far  as  he  can;  hence  the 
extraordinary  multiplication  of  courses  open  in  many  institu¬ 
tions  to  undergraduates,®  hence  also  in  recent  years  the  pro¬ 
jecting  downward  into  the  freshman  work  not  only  of  subjects 
before  offered  exclusively  in  later  years  but  even  of  courses  in 
which  the  instruction,  following  university  methods,  is  given 
largely  by  lectures.  Prominent  in  this  class  of  subjects  is  his¬ 
tory.  There  is  no  disagreement  among  educators  regarding 
either  the  necessity  of  work  in  history  for  all  students  who 
wish  to  have  a  liberal  education,  or  the  desirableness  of  main¬ 
taining  a  continuity  of  instruction  for  a  period  of  years ;  yet  the 
question  may  well  be  raised  whether,  under  present  conditions, 
the  time  spent  upon  history  in  the  freshman  year  might  not  be 
devoted  with  greater  profit  to  other  subjects,  whether  in  fact 
even  the  man  who  is  to  specialize  in  history  and  has  had  only 
the  ordinary  high  school  course  in  Latin  will  not  in  the  end 
make  a  Ijetter  historical  scholar  if  he  puts  upon  Latin  or  Greek 

’  The  number  of  semester  courses  open  to  undergraduates  at  Cornell  University, 
for  example,  is  510;  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  698;  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  681.  Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  paper  of  President  Bryan  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Educational  Review  (February,  1906)  on  “  The  ex¬ 
cessive  expansion  of  the  course  of  study  in  American  universities.” 
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the  hours  of  freshman  work  which  he  is  tempted  to  give  to  his 
favorite  subject.  In  some  institutions  no  other  single  factor 
has  been  so  potent  to  turn  students  away  from  the  study  of 
either  ancient  language  as  the  throwing  open  to  freshmen  of 
lecture  courses  in  history,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  methods  of  instruction,*"  are  less  exacting  in  the 
recpiirements  of  daily  preparation,  and  less  difficult  to  “  pass.” 
The  historical  field  is  attractive  to  all  students  having  a  spark 
of  human  interest ;  but  even  the  freshman  is  not  slow  to  find 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  not  loath  to  follow  it.  In  these 
days  when  the  study  of  history  lays  a  just  emphasis  upon  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  original  sources  it  seems  anomalous  that 
students  should  be  able  to  come  up  into  advanced  historical 
work  and  try  to  become  historians  without  the  ability  to  read 
the  Magna  Charta  in  the  original.  An  even  more  striking 
anomaly  is  the  teaching  of  Greek  history  in  college  courses  by 
men  who  know  not  a  word  of  Greek. 

So  long  as  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  given  only  to 
graduates  who  had  had  Latin  and  Greek  in  college,  that  ;'.ict 
was  influential  in  maintaining  both  the  ancient  classical  lan¬ 
guages  upon  a  firm  foundation  not  only  in  the  colleges  but  also 
in  the  schools;  but  now,  in  the  unsettling  which  accompanied 
the  reaction  from  the  old  system  to  that  of  the  ”  omnibus  ” 
degree  where  this  has  been  adopted,  the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far  the  other  way.  Altho  under  the  system  of  the  “  omni¬ 
bus  ”  degree  students  who  elect  Latin  and  Greek  are  disposed 
to  take  more  courses  and  hours  than  formerly,  and  altho  the 
work  of  the  average  class  is  of  better  quality  than  when  Latin 
and  Greek  were  required  for  graduation,  the  fact  should  not  be 
ignored  that  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  college  students 
are  brought  into  contact  with  classical  studies ;  this  means  that, 
viewing  the  American  college  iii  the  light  of  its  complex  func¬ 
tion  as  a  ])reparatory  school  for  the  professions  and  as  a  school 
of  liberal  studies,  or  finishing  school,  we  are  warranted  in  con- 

How  difficult  our  college  teachers  of  history  find  the  problem  of  adjusting 
their  work  to  classes  containing  large  numbers  of  freshmen  may  be  seen  in  the 
discussion  published  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  American  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion  (1905)  vol.  I,  p.  149-174. 
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eluding  that  in  many  colleges  the  resources  of  classical  in¬ 
struction  are  not  being  utilized  in  a  way  to  minister  adequately 
to  clearly  defined  educational  needs.  There  is  current  a  mis¬ 
conception  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  aims  of  classical  study, 
which  by  many  college  students  and  professors  is  lookt  upon 
as  something  technical  and  apart  from  ordinary  scholastic  in¬ 
terests,  which  in  fact  should  be  pursued  only  by  those  who 
will  “  specialize”  with  a  view'  to  becoming  teachers  of  Latin 
and  Greek. 


3 

The  reasons  why  the  older  professional  schools  in  the  United 
States  with  few  exceptions  were  established  in  educational 
isolation,  apart  from  colleges  and  universities,  are  historical, 
and  need  not  be  entered  into  here.  One  important  consequence 
is  that  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  between  the  professional  schools  as  a 
class  and  the  other  units  of  our  educational  system..  The 
cleavage  is  narrowest  between  the  college  maintaining  the 
classical  course  and  the  theological  seminary;  the  gap  is 
broader,  and  much  more  difficult  to  bridge,  in  the  case  of 
schools  of  engineering,  medicine,  and  law.  In  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  these  three  classes  of  schools  have  made  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  enlarging  and  strengthening  of  their  curriculums. 
This  expansion  has  involved,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  reepurements  for  admission.  As  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  tendency  has  been  to  exact  or  encourage  a  more 
extended  preparation  of  the  student  before  entering  upon  pro¬ 
fessional  studies;  and  of  late  many  professional  schools  have 
thrown  they'  influence  in  the  direction  of  making  a  fixt  re- 
(piirement  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  college  course  as  furnish¬ 
ing  the  desired  preliminary  training  in  the  best  way. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  college  course,  toward  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  which  for  preliminary  training  the  professional  schools 
have  been  advancing,  has  in  many  institutions  undergone  a 
complete  transformation.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  a  fairly 
stable  aggregation  of  studies,  which  were  pursued  in  a  fixt 
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order,  and  which,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  were  assumed  to  be 
l)oth  disciplinary  and  liberalizing.  If  a  student  having  a  col¬ 
lege  diploma  entered  a  professional  scIkh)!,  the  diploma  itself 
was  an  index  of  his  preparation  in  resj^ect  to  range  as  well  as 
quality  of  work.  But  at  present,  such  is  the  chaotic  condition 
of  many  college  curriculums  and  so  great  is  the  freedom  of 
choice  offered  to  the  stiulent  that  the  professional  schools  are 
confronted  with  a  twofold  difficulty.  In  the  first  place  they 
frequently  make  complaint  that  the  .students  who  now  enter 
with  a  college  diploma  are  not  as  a  class  so  well  able  to  carry 
the  heavy  and  exacting  work  of  the  professional  curriculum, 
which  allows  slight  freedom  of  choice,  as  were  the  students 
who  came  up  thru  the  old  college  course  of  studies  wholly 
or  in  large  part  prescribed ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  college 
curriculum  has  in  many  institutions  so  lost  all  semblance  of 
unity  and  consistency  that  whether  two  years  of  college  work, 
or  the  whole  course,  should  be  made  a  fixt  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  professional  school,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
assume  that  the  student  entering  with  such  preliminary  train¬ 
ing  had  had  any  particular  study  (excepting  elementary  Eng¬ 
lish)  or  had  even  learned  how  to  study  according  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  standard. 

The  case  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  relation  to  professional 
studies  is  the  same  as  that  of  mathematics  and  other  more 
difficult  subjects  the  “  practical  ”  bearing  of  which  is  not  on 
the  surface  obvious,  but  of  which  the  pursuit  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  as  a  part  of  a  general  education.  It  is  al¬ 
ready  evident  that  professional  competition  in  this  country 
will  be  much  more  .severe  in  the  future  than  in  the  past;  he 
who  will  serve  the  next  generation  acceptably  as  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  an  engineer  or  a  clergyman  must  have  an  equipment 
superior  to  the  average  equipment  of  the  present  time.  The 
question  is  not  how  the  man  of  exceptional  gifts  may  be  made 
ready  for  his  life  work ;  it  is  rather  by  what  process  the  average 
man  who  desires  to  study  engineering,  medicine,  law,  or 
theology  may  best  be  trained  in  preparation  for  the  technical 
studies  thru  which  he  will  obtain  his  professional  equipment. 

The  opinion  was  formerly  prevalent  that  preparation  for 
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eiij^ineering-  studies  should  above  all  else  emphasize  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics;  for  a  medical  course,  chemistry  and  biol¬ 
ogy;  and  for  a  course  in  law,  studies  in  history  and  econom¬ 
ics.  Xow,  upon  second  thought  and  in  the  light  of  e.xperi- 
€nce,  leaders  in  the  held  of  professional  education  are  agreed 
in  the  position  that  what  is  needed  as  a  preparation  to  enter 
upon  any  technical  course  is  a  trained  mind  rather  than  a 
])remature  amassing  of  information  along  technical  lines. 

Let  us  have  a  trained  man ;  we  will  give  him  the  professional 
knowledge  and  .skill,"  is  a  remark  fre(|uently  made  today. 
This  throws  the  whole  ((uestion  of  the  preparation  of  prospect¬ 
ive  professional  students  into  the  domain  of  a  general  or.  as 
many  prefer  to  say,  a  liberal  education. 

'I'he  general  subject  of  i)reparation  for  professional  courses 
is  too  large  to  be  entered  upon  here,  and  the  limits  of  this 
paper  do  not  permit  the  citation  of  further  testimony  “  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  place  which  the  ancient  classics  should  have  in 
it.  Men  who  have  forgotten  much  of  their  Latin  and  (Ireek, 
and  who  find  themselves  handicapped  by  lack  of  technical 
knowledge,  sometimes  e.xpress  the  wish  that  they  had  spent 
upon  professional  subjects  the  time  which  they  gave  to  the 
classics  and  mathematics,  forgetting  that  without  the  power 
gained  by  the  training  of  these  basal  subjects  their  command 
of  technical  data  would  be  even  less  adetpiate.  The  trend  of 
opinion,  so  far  as  it  is  definitely  formulated,  seems  to  be  that 
under  present  conditions  the  prospective  clergyman,  lawyer, 
])hysician.  and  engineer  slunild  alike  have  an  e.xtended  training 
in  English,  both  language  and  literature;  should  have  a 
semester  or  a  year  of  “  college  "  mathematics,  part  of  the  time 
])eing  devoted  to  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  mathematics 
and  a  presentation  of  the  relation  of  mathematics  to  other  sub¬ 
jects  ;  a  course  of  "  college  ’’  physics,  biology,  and  either  chem¬ 
istry  or  geology,  or  both,  it  being  understood  that  the  science 
courses  should  be  introductory  in  the  larger  sense,  the  subjects 
l)eing  presented  in  their  relations  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  as 
well  as  in  their  fundamental  ])rinciples;  introductory  courses 
in  economics  and  philosophy;  courses  in  French  and  German, 

”  Edi'cationai.  Rkview  for  January,  p  64  ff. 
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with  an  opportunity  to  take  work  also  in  Spanish  and  Italian; 
one  or  two  years  of  “  collej^e  ”  history,  articulated  with  the 
history  of  the  schools;  one  or  two  years  of  “  college  ”  Latin; 
at  least  two  years  of  “  college  ”  Greek  for  students  looking 
forward  to  the  study  of  theology,  one  or  two  years  for  pro¬ 
spective  students  of  law  and  medicine,  and  a  year  of  “  college  ” 
Greek  or  additional  pure  mathematics  for  the  prospective 
engineer. 

The  professions,  except  the  ministry,  are  at  the  present  time 
not  suffering  from  a  lack  of  candidates;  the  number  of  those 
preparing  for  medicine,  law,  and  engineering  is  in  excess  of 
the  present  demand.  In  education  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift; 
in  rendering  to  society  the  service  of  developing  an  educated 
leadership  the  professional  schools  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  quality  is  of  greater  importance  than  numbers,  and  that 
one  first-class  man  in  any  profession  is  of  greater  value  to  the 
world  than  many  men  of  second  or  third  rank.  Tho  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  science  in  modern  times  has  vastly  increased  the  sum 
of  knowledge,  has  opened  up  illimitable  vistas  and  has  effected 
changes  in  educational  perspective,  the  enthusiasm  of  research 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  bulk  of  new 
knowledge,  in  the  anthropological  sciences  as  well  as  in  the 
sciences  of  nature, -is  not  well  adapted  for  use  in  elementary 
or  secondary  or  even  collegiate  training.  No  substitute  has 
yet  been  found  to  take  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  educa¬ 
tional  instruments,  not  only  for  a  general  training  but  also 
for  the  training  that  looks  forward  to  professional  study. 

4 

The  teaching  of  I^'itin  among  us  suffers  from  the  same 
causes  which  affect  the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  These  are, 
chiefly,  on  the  one  hand  lack  of  knowledge  of  Latin,  lack  of  a 
clear  perception  of  the  aim  of  Latin  study,  and  lack  of  a  serious 
purpose  in  teaching;  on  the  other  hand,  too  many  recitations 
in  the  day,  the  lack  of  books  and  of  illustrative  material  for  the 
classroom,  and,  in  the  high  schools,  the  nervous  haste  which 
comes  from  attempting  to  do  in  a  given  time  more  than  can 
possibly  be  done  well. 
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These  defects  are  in  part  clue  to  the  fact  that  our  secondary 
teaching  is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  in  the  hands  of  young 
women  without  adecpiate  preparation  for  their  work,  who  en¬ 
gage  in  teaching  as  a  makeshift  and  either  grace  the  school¬ 
room  with  their  presence  briefly  on  the  way  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  stage  to  the  altar,  or  if  they  remain  for  a  period 
of  years  continue  to  teach  without  an  ambition  for  self- 
improvement.  These  must  not  be  confused  with  the  large 
class  of  conscientious  teachers  who  are  striving  to  do  their 
work  in  the  best  way  but  whose  accjuaintance  with  Latin  is 
so  meager  that  they  are  handicapped  at  every  step  and  turn 
to  new  “  methods  ”  of  instruction  as  a  drowning  man  clutches 
at  a  straw.  Over  against  both  these  classes  stands  the  large 
body  of  well-prepared  and  earnest  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek 
who  are  accomplishing  results  that  are  more  than  creditable 
when  we  take  into  account  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
labor  in  the  lack  of  time  for  the  proper  doing  of  their  work 
and  in  the  lack  of  facilities.  All  honor  to  this  loyal  legion 
of  classical  teachers  who,  laboring  often  in  a  commercial  or 
philistine  atmosphere,  have  nevertheless  retained  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  sound  scholarship ;  have  constantly  enlarged  their 
horizon  of  knowledge,  and  have  continued  to  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and  help  to  others. 

Not  a  few  of  those  who  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  think  of  these  subjects  as  they 
were  taught  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  by  a  certain  class  of 
schoolmasters  who  presented  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  un¬ 
earthly  beings  raised  on  a  pedestal,  before  whom  the  modern 
world  should  fall  down  and  worship;  viewed  their  language 
as  an  intricafe  mechanism,  and  ground  the  student  upon  forms 
and  constructions  without  a  scintilla  of  literary  appreciation. 
It  is  sometimes  difticult  for  the  critic  to  realize  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  shared  in  the  educational  progress 
of  the  last  half  century ;  that  the  good  classical  teacher  of  today 
is  not  merely  the  teacher  of  a  language  but  also,  so  far  as  time 
and  opportunity  permit,  the  interpreter  of  a  civilization  of 
which  the  language  is  only  one  manifestation;  and  that  the 
aim  of  instruction  in  the  ancient  classics  is  not  merely  to 
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secure  the  best  results  of  close  and  exact  language  study  but 
also  to  inspire  an  appreciation  of  literature  and,  in  a  word,  “  to 
accumulate  upon  the  present  age  the  influence  of  all  that  was 
best  and  greatest  in  the  life  of  the  past.”  This  aim  is  some¬ 
times  lost  sight  of  by  teachers  of  good  ability  who  have  had  an 
inadequate  or  one-sided  preparation,  and  even  by  young  doc¬ 
tors  of  philosophy  whose  perspective  has  been  warped  by  con¬ 
centration  of  study  upon  one  part  of  a  great  field ;  but  our 
classical  teaching  as  a  whole  is  directed  toward  high  ideals, 
and  will  not  fall  short  of  its  opportunities.  No  study  is  more 
interesting  to  students  of  any  age  than  Latin  and  Greek  when 
properly  taught. 

That  so. large  a  proportion  of  our  teachers  of  the  classics 
are  ill  prepared  is  not  more  the  fault  of  the  teacher  than  of  the 
system.  So  long  as  the  compensation  of  the  teacher  remains 
as  low  as  at  present  in  most  schools  and  many  colleges,  so  long 
as  the  tenure  of  positions  in  public  high  schools  is  subject  to 
the  uncertainty  of  an  annual  reappointment,  so  long,  finally, 
as  administrative  officers  in  passing  upon  the  fitness  of  candi¬ 
dates  frequently  attach  little  weight  to  the  range  and  quality 
of  scholastic  attainments,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  average 
of  preparation  for  classical  teaching,  which  involves  a  long 
and  expensive  course  of  study  for  him  who  wishes  the  best, 
will  be  raised  but  slowly. 

In  order  to  remedy  our  failure  as  a  nation  to  utilize  Latin 
and  Greek  as  we  should  in  our  educational  system  it  will  be 
necessary  first  of  all  to  extend  the  study  of  Latin  downward 
so  that  it  may  be  pursued  by  students  for  two  or  three  years 
before  the  present  high  school  age;  that  is,  the  study  of  Latin 
should  be  commenced  in  the  seventh  or  sixth  grade.  How 
this  result  may  l)e  brought  about  is  a  question  of  erlucational 
administration  which  should  occasion  no  great  difficulty  in  a 
well-organized  system  of  city  schools.  Such  an  e.xtension  of 
the  I.atin  course  would  make  it  possible  to  accomplish  results 
more  nearly  cfmiparalile  with  those  obtained  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  European  countries,  and  so  would  effect  a  saving 
of  time  at  the  upper  end  of  the  course.  Greek  should  be 
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commenced  at  least  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  high 
school ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  study  can  make  much 
progress,  at  least  in  the  West,  until  the  school  authorities  are 
more  disposed  to  allow  small  classes  to  be  formed  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  teachers  of  Latin  manifest  a  warmer  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  Greek  studies.  The  immediate  future  of  Greek 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  Latin, 

The  second  remedy  lies  in  such  a  readjustment  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  colleges  having  a  loose  elective  system  as  shall 
bring  a  relatively  larger  number  of  students  into  contact  with 
classical  studies  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  course. 

In  the  third  place,  the  utilization  of  the  classics  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  professional  study  should  be  made  sure  by  explicit 
recognition  accorded  to  them  among  the  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  professional  schools  and  by  means  of  a  fixt  require¬ 
ment  in  combined  literary  and  professional  courses. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  educational  system  is  justified 
by  its  product,  and  that  the  number  of  successful  men  among 
us  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  efficiency.  Such  a  generaliza¬ 
tion  makes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  other 
elements  which  enter  into  the  problem  besides  the  training  of 
the  schools.  Owing  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  peculiar  to  a  new  and  rich  country,  many  men  have 
risen  to  prominence  and  affluence  practically  without  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  but  that  does  not  disprove  the  value  of  edu¬ 
cation;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  become 
successful  not  on  account  of  his  education  but  in  spite  of  it. 
The  problem  is  to  bring  each  life  into  vital  contact  with  the 
knowledge,  and  subject  it  to  the  training,  that  will  best  fit  it 
for  living  .happily  and  well,  rendering  its  due  service  to  so¬ 
ciety  ;  in  the  light  of  both  theoretical  considerations  and  experi¬ 
ence,  we  may  safely  assert  for  Latin  and  Greek  a  larger  place 
in  the  educational  process  than  they  have  in  our  country  at  the 
present  time. 

Francis  W.  Kelsey 

University  of  Michigan 
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THE  FATHERLAND^ 


Dear  Children: 

The  Fatherland  is  a  territory  inhabited  by  men  who  follow 
the  same  laws.  In  order  to  constitute  this  territory  and  com- 
rhunity  a  great  effort  has  been  made.  Small  inhabitants  that 
you  are  of  a  comer  of  our  grassy  and  wooded  Thierache,* 
you  who  have  a  quick  and  practical  mind,  and  also  a  quarrel¬ 
some  disposition,  and  who  retain  in  your  speech  a  number  of 
words  and  expressions  of  the  old  Picard  dialect,  you  do  not 
resemble  very  much  the  little  Breton  boys  who  from  their  rocky 
coast  look  dreamily  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  who  speak  their 
old  Celtic  tongue,  or  the  little  children  of  the  south  of  France 
whose  ProvenCj'al  ejaculations  are  heard  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  There  was  a  time  when  Picardy  was  farther 
away  from  Provence  and  Brittany  than  America  or  India  is 
nowadays  from  France.  In  order  to  create  our  nation  a  col¬ 
laboration  of  several  centuries  wa,^  needed  between  Nature, 
which  gave  us  our  share  of  land  and  sky,  and  Politics,  which 
gave  us  fire,  sword,  and  also  mind  and  heart. 

History  has  taught  you  how  our  kings  built  up  the  Kingdom 
of  France.  They  acquired  one  after  another  its  various 
provinces.  The  first  bond  of  union  between  Picards,  Bretons, 
Gascons,  Provencals,  etc.,  was  that  they  had  a  common  master. 
Our  forefathers  became  all  Frenchmen  because  they  were  all 
subjects  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  first  common  national 
fact  was  obedience.  A  whole  people  became  interested  in  the 

’  An  address  delivered  at  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Nouvion  en  Thierache  (Department  of  Aisne).  Translated  by  Professor  Adolphe 
Cohn,  of  Columbia  University. 

’  La  Thierache  is  the  name  of  a  small  territory,  formerly  a  part  of  the  province 
of  Picardy,  now  included  in  the  Department  of  Aisne,  of  which  it  forms  the  north¬ 
eastern  district. 
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acts  of  the  kins'.  Together  our  ancestors  participated  in  war¬ 
like  undertakings,  either  with  their  blood  or  with  their  money. 
A  victory  of  the  king  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  joy,  a  de¬ 
feat  of  the  king  filled  it  with  di.smay.  A  habit  was  contracted 
of  experiencing  together  irlentical  emotions.  There  appeared 
in  France  what  I  shall  call  national  sensibility.  At  the  same 
time  the  common  bond  of  union  manifested  itself  by  a  great 
mental  labor.  The  French  nation  created  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  That  we  speak  today  a  tongue  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world  is  due  to  the  pains  taken  by  our 
fathers  to  make  it  what  it  is,  and  their  labors  lasted  for  cen¬ 
turies.  In  our  tongue  our  fathers  exprest  their  feelings  and 
their  thoughts.  A  national  literature  is,  as  it  were,  a  general 
confession  of  a  nation ;  therein  is  said  all  that  is  thought  by 
that  nation  about  nature  and  man.  F'rench  literature,  there¬ 
fore,  exprest  the  special  spirit  and  character  of  France. 
Within  the  political  community  it  created  a  moral  community. 

For  a  long,  very  long  time  the  soul  of  France  remained  in 
accord  with  the  king.  It  was  a  belief  of  the  French  i^eople  that 
the  king  was  the  re])resentative  of  (iod  upon  earth,  that  he  was 
to  be  loved  and  served  as  (iod  himself  is  lov'ed  and  served. 
Young  republicans  that  you  are,  it  is  hard  for  you  to  under¬ 
stand  such  sentiments.  You  .see  each  epoch  has  its  ideas 
which  the  following  period  understands  no  longer.  All  the 
same  these  things  were  legitimate  in  their  own  time.  It  would 
be  sheer  blindness  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  they  were 
formerly  living  things,  living  a  strong,  real  life,  just  as  only 
thru  sheer  blindness  could  we  today  wish  to  make  them  liv'e 
again,  for  they  are  dead  now  forever. 

For  a  tin]e  came  when  the  king  and  France  quarreled  with 
each  other.  The  quarrel  was  of  the  king's  own  seeking.  He 
went  .so  far  even  as  to  display  stubbornness  in  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  quarrel,  for  our  ancestors’  patience  was  admirable,  and 
so  long,  so  long!  The  kingdom  suffered  on  account  of  mani¬ 
fold  abuses:  inequality,  injustice,  despotism.  The  soul  of 
France  made  its  protest  louder;  it  created  the  French  ideal  of 
liberty,  justice,  and  humanity.  And  this  was  the  French 
Revolution. 
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With  the  fall  of  the  king  came  the  fall  of  the  old  castes  and 
privileges  which  created  special  rights  within  the  nation.  All 
Frenchmen  were  given  an  ecjual  right  to  their  Fatherland, 
which  was  declared  One  and  Indivisible.  France  then  loved 
herself  in  herself  and  not  in  a  man.  But  what  did  she  love 
specially  in  herself?  Her  grand  ideal  of  justice,  liberty, 
humanity.  So  that  she  was  justified  in  loving  herself  with 
passion  as  she  did.  Our  revolutionary  patriotism  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sentiments  recorded  in  history. 

And  today,  more  than  one  century  after  the  revolution,  after 
so  many  vicissitudes,  after  this  dazzling  glory  and  these  terrible 
disasters,  after  these  counter-attacks  of  the  Past  which  we  call 
restorations,  and  these  reprisals  of  the  Present,  our  revolu¬ 
tions,  today,  in  the  world  so  prodigiously  transformed,  by 
what  sign  does  France  recognize  herself,  by  what  sign  is  she 
recognized  by  others?  By  her  grand  ideal  of  justice,  liberty, 
and  humanity. 

Your  Fatherland,  my  children,  is  therefore  not  simply  a 
territory,  it  is  a  product  of  human  labor,  begun  centuries  ago, 
continued  by  us  and  destined  to  be  continued  by  you.  The 
long  labors  of  our  fathers  from  our  origins  down,  the  memory 
of  their  deeds  and  thoughts,  the  monuments  of  their  genius, 
our  speech,  our  mind,  our  conception  of  life,  all  this  together 
with  the  rich  beauty  of  our  land  and  the  clemency  of  our  sky, 
with  the  poetical  diversity  of  our  country’s  landscape,  with 
our  northern  mists  and  our  southern  splendor,  with  our  superb 
mountains  and  our  beautiful  plains,  with  our  green  ocean  and 
our  blue  sea — all  this  is  your  rich  inheritance,  it  is  the  Father- 
land,  created  by  nature,  created  by  our  soul. 

But  your  Fatherland  is  not  the  only  Fatherland  in  the  world. 
Other  countries  surround  you,  the  formation  of  which  had  a 
<lifferent  history  from  ours,  slower  in  Germany  and  Italy,  more 
rapid  in  England.  They  have  their  laws,  their  language,  their 
literature,  which  they  have  created.  Each  one  of  them,  like 
France,  has  exprest  its  sentiments  and  ideas  upon  nature  and 
humanity.  Each  one  of  them  has  its  genius,  different  from 
ours.  Each  one  of  them  is  loved  by  its  children  even  as 
France  is. 
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What  feelings,  what  conduct  must  these  countries  hold 
towards  each  other?  This  is  one  of  the  questions  which  at 
the  present  time  occupy,  excite,  and  divide  men’s  minds. 

For  centuries  the  feelings  were  feelings  of  hatred,  the  con¬ 
duct  was  war.  It  looked  as  tho  no  one  could  love  his  own 
country  without  hating  the  country  of  others.  War,  it  is 
true,  was  unavoidable  at  a  time  when  the  states,  still  in  process 
of  formation,  quarreled  about  their  respective  frontiers.  War 
often  was  a  phenomenon  of  growth  and  a  settling  of  bound¬ 
aries.  By  reason  of  state  was  thus  fostered  the  natural  instinct 
of  violence  which  is  in  us,  for  humanity  is  not  natural  in  man¬ 
kind.  War  became  one  of  the  great  functions  of  the  state,  the 
kings  were  born  war-chiefs,  some  men  were  their  born  lieu¬ 
tenants,  other  men  chose  war  for  a  profession,  and  earned 
thereby  their  living.  Armies  became  permanent,  and  wars 
were  made  to  employ  them.  The  years  of  peace  seemed  to  be 
empty  years;  they  were  not  many,  moreover;  Louis  XIV 
reigned  seventy-two  years,  and  waged  war  during  nearly  fifty. 
Among  the  spring  motives  of  the  warriors  of  old  we  find, 
besides  political  interest,  pride,  pleasure,  habit.  It  was  a 
terrible  period  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  seems  barbarous 
to  us  now. 

Morality  has  changed.  Our  great  eighteenth  century 
preached  the  idea  of  humanity  and  taught  the  value  of  human 
life.  The  war  epic  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  left 
Europe  in  need  of  peace  and  in  love  with  peace.  In  all  coun¬ 
tries  labor  assumed  extraordinary  intensity,  and  labor  loves 
peace  and  insists  upon  it.  Trade  and  swifter  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  caused  the  peoples  to  mingle  with  each  other.  Then 
in  nearly  evej-y  country  military  duty  has  been  substituted  for 
the  military  profession,  and  a  national  army  for  a  professional 
army.  Then  again  the  governments  of  today  have  to  deal 
with  public  opinion,  and  most  of  them  with  a  national  repre¬ 
sentation.  This  is  a  great  novelty;  the  question  of  war  and 
peace  is  to  be  decided  now  no  longer  simply  by  those  who 
send  others  to  be  killed ;  those  who  run  the  risk  of  being  killed 
themselves  have  something  to  say  about  it.  This  changes 
everything.  Wars  become  more  and  more  infrequent;  the 
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governments  themselves  preach  peace,  love  it  or  appear  to  love 
it,  sign  treaties  of  arbitration,  and  the  outline  has  been  drawn 
of  an  international  Court  of  Justice.  Mankind  seems  to  be 
organizing  itself  for  peace. 

My  children,  I  am  one  of  those  by  whom  such  efforts  are 
applauded  in  all  sincerity.  It  is  certain  that  war  is  loved  by 
few,  hated  by  many,  feared  by  all.  War  has  entered  upon  its 
period  of  decay ;  he  who  works  against  it  works  in  the  direction 
of  the  Future.  But  I  know  also  that  my  eyes  shall  not  be  able 
to  see  a  reconciled  Humanity,  and  that  your  eyes  shall  not  see 
it  either.  Centuries  were  needed  in  order  to  weld  the  old 
provinces  of  France  into  a  kingdom:  who  can  say  how  many 
centuries  it  would  need  to  weld  into  one  nation.  Humanity, 
regions  which  are  so  different  from  each  other  in  every  way? 
Even  between  the  nations  which  call  themselves  the  most  highly 
civilized  peace  is  not  assured ;  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  talk 
of  nothing  but  war  between  European  nations.  The  reason  is 
that  in  Europe  there  are  still  some  sovereigns,  not  many  and 
not  forever,  to  be  sure,  but  we  must  take  our  time  as  it  is,  some 
sovereigns,  I  say,  who  have  the  power  of  unchaining  war  and 
directing  it  with  their  finger  towards  the  spot  which  they  wish 
struck.  But  war  may  arise  from  something  else  than  a 
sovereign’s  whimsical  fancy. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  phrases  which 
are  on  everybody’s  lips.  But  a  moment  ago  I  spoke  to  you, 
myself,  of  the  intermingling  of  various  peoples  with  each  other. 
There  are  orators  to  celebrate  the  beauties  of  our  unending 
streams  of  travelers,  they  bid  us  look  upon  the  crests  of  white 
steam  flitting  over  sea  and  land ;  but  under  them  I  see  ironclads 
and  torpedo  boats,  and  upon  our  railroad  carriages  I  see  such 
warlike  indications  as:  thirty-six  men,  eight  horses.  The 
proudest  of  the  monarchs  who  are  still  on  the  throne  by  the 
grace  of  God  considers  it  one  of  his  various  duties  to  foster 
the  business  interests  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not  quite  sure  that 
commerce  is  always  in  favor  of  peace;  it  may  perfectly  well 
some  day  prefer  war,  if  it  seems  to  promise  an  improvement  of 
business.  Finally,  my  children,  the  habit  of  war  is  very  old, 
and  very  old  too  the  habit  of  national  selfishness.  Some 
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instincts  are  sleeping  in  us  which  may  be  aroused  suddenly 
from  their  slumber.  No,  I  shall  not  see  a  reconciled  Human¬ 
ity,  you  will  not  see  it  either.  You  will  live  as  we  do  under 
the  regime  of  separate  Fatherlands. 

The  question  comes  back  to  me :  “  What  sentiments,  what 
conduct  must  one  man’s  Fatherland  hold  towards  another 
man’s  Fatherland  ?  ”  And  another  question  is  linked  with  this 
one :  “  What  sentiments,  what  conduct  must  we  hold  towards 
our  own  Fatherland?  ” 

I  have  already  almost  answered. 

The  various  countries  must  consider  each  other  as  works  of 
Humanity,  which  is  in  each  of  them,  with  its  natural  diversity, 
for  it  is  by  the  will  of  nature  that  Humanity  presents  various 
aspects.  Nature  will  never  allow  the  sons  of  men  to  be  all  alike ; 
fortunately,  for  this  universal  likeness  would  be  nothing  better 
than  intolerable  ugliness.  Nature  is  a  harmony,  so  is  Human¬ 
ity.  Each  one  of  the  various  countries  which  it  has  created,  on 
various  lands,  under  various  skies,  in  various  circumstances, 
has  its  own  aptitudes,  its  character,  its  genius,  and  each  of 
them  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  He  who  serves 
his  Fatherland  serves  Humanity  in  the  station  in  which  he  has 
been  placed  by  his  birth. 

If  you  understand  the  word  Fatherland,  my  children,  you 
will  respect  the  Fatherlands  of  other  men.  You  will  object  to 
having  done  to  them  what  you  would  object  to  having  done  to 
yourselves.  In  you  will  finally  die  out  the  spirit  of  domina¬ 
tion,  violence,  and  hatred.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hate  other 
nations  and  to  wish  to  subdue  them  in  order  to  love  one’s  own 
Fatherland. 

Your  own  country  you  will  love  otherwise,  but  not  less, 
and  even  more  than  in  their  own  time  our  ancestors  loved 
it.  Your  love  for  it  wilt  be  instinctive;  it  will  be  also  rational. 

There  is  a  natural  instinct  which,  without  subjecting  us  to 
the  ideas  and  customs  of  our  ancestors,  without  condemning 
us  to  the  servile  obligation  of  repeating  indefinitely  their  ges¬ 
tures,  binds  us  to  them  by  a  pious  feeling,  makes  us  conscious 
of  a  continuous  national  existence,  and  with  the  charms  of  long 
memories  gives  us  the  force  and  quietude  which,  starting  from 
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the  deepest  roots,  rise  up  with  the  unending  sap  of  human 
nature. 

But  to  us  Frenchmen  it  is  difficult  to  follow  a  purely  natural 
instinct.  We  are  not  unlike  the  children  who  are  bent  upon 
knowing  what  is  in  their  drums  that  makes  the  big  noise.  This 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  burst  open  the  many  drums  behind 
which  other  nations,  which  have  preserved  them,  are  still 
keeping  up  the  rhythmic  gait  of  military  step. 

Well,  if  you  wish  to  argue,  let  us  argue.  Suppose  you 
tell  me :  “  It  is  due  to  chance  alone  that  I  came  to  the  world  in 
France.  I  might  as  well  have  been  born  in  England,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  or  in  Russia.  I  do  not  admit  that  I  should  have  to  be 
bound  all  my  life  thru  the  act  of  a  city  clerk  writing  in  a  book, 
on  the  day  of  my  birth,  my  name,  which  I  did  not  know  and  for 
which  I  did  not  care.  Before  anything  else  I  was  born  a  man. 
I  wish  to  belong  only  to  Humanity,  which  alone  I  wish  to 
serve.” 

What  you  call  Humanity  is  not  yet  in  existence ;  it  is  a  grand 
and  beautiful  idea,  it  is  not  a  thing.  You  needs  must  have 
a  determined  place  where  to  act,  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
you  will  find  it  impossible  to  serve  Humanity  except  thru  the 
medium  of  a  country,  of  a  Fatherland.  Look  then  among  the 
various  countries  and  find  the  one  that  Humanity  has  the  least 
to  complain  of. 

What  charge  of  inhumanity  does  any  one  bring  against 
France?  By  whom  is  she  curst?  Do  zn'e  have  an  Ireland,  a 
Schleswig,  a  Finland,  a  Poland  ?  Do  retain  by  force  in  our 
community  men  who  withhold  their  souls?  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  we  not  those  who  one  day  dreamed  of  the  liberation 
of  the  people,  and  have  not  the  ideas  of  our  Revolution  had 
this  good  fortune  that  even  the  violent  deeds  of  the  Imperial 
period  have  had  their  share  in  implanting  them  in  the  worst  en¬ 
tangled  thickness  of  superannuated  despotism?  This  proud 
and  great  Germany  of  today,  is  it  quite  sure  that  but  for  the 
enlightenment,  stirring  shocks,  ill  treatment  received  from  us, 
but  for  our  1789  and  our  1848,  it  would  not,  while  probing  all 
the  problems  of  philosophy,  have  kept  on  bowing  with  all  the 
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depth  that  it  can  give  to  its  demonstrations  of  respect,  to  a 
crowd  of  princelets  ? 

Moreover  history  teaches  us  that  one  nation  only  has 
mingled  its  blood  with  the  blood  of  those  nations  which  strove 
for  existence  in  the  last  century  and  a  half.  This  is  the  nation 
that  waged  war  in  America  for  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  that  sent  an  expedition  to  the  Peloponnesus  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Greece,  that  laid  siege  to  Antwerp  in  order  tO' 
establish  Belgian  independence,  and  made  war  in  Lombardy 
for  the  independence  of  Italy. 

We  are  this  nation. 

Besides  this,  within  our  own  boundaries  are  we  not  at  work 
trying  to  free  Humanity  from  the  shackles  which  it  accepted 
when  younger?  Gone  the  divine  right  of  kings,  gone  the 
monarchy,  gone  the  castes,  the  hereditary  hierarchies,  gone  the 
power  given  to  the  church  of  coercing  men’s  souls.  No  ob¬ 
stacle  can  stand  before  our  determination  to  establish  Justice. 

Finally  France  has  suffered,  and  is  suffering  still,  on  account 
of  her  humanity.  It  would  be  better  for  her  had  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  nations  remained  humble  and  divided  against  themselves. 
She  would  be  easier  if  she  had  preserved  all  the  forms  of 
obedience,  for  obedience  is  a  good  pillow  by  which  to  induce 
good  sleep.  If  then  it  is  true  that,  moved  by  an  irresistible 
internal  force,  she  has  acted  more  in  the  interest  of  others  than 
in  her  own,  if  she  has  thus  incurred  the  blame  of  patriotic  men, 
ought  she  not  thus  to  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  those  men 
who  refuse  to  contract  within  the  boundaries  of  a  country  their 
souls,  filled  with  the  love  of  justice  and  humanity? 

My  friends,  you  may  enjoy  in  all  security  your  right  of  lov¬ 
ing,  of  preferring  France,  since  reason  itself  demonstrates  that 
you  are  not  misled  by  the  instinct  which  leads  you  to  love  and 
prefer  her,  since  serving  her  is  the  most  effective  mode  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  human  kind. 

And  now  in  order  to  bring  to  an  end  this  long  and  grave 
discourse,  let  us  form  wishes  together;  I  had  almost  said,  let 
us  pray: 

Let  France  remain  strong  among  the  nations! 

Let  her  be  strong  by  her  justice! 
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Let  her,  by  her  justice,  destroy  in  herself  all  the  forms  of 
injustice  that  are  not  unavoidable;  and  those  that  are,  let  her 
soften;  let  her  democratic  laws  raise  at  last  all  Frenchmen  to 
the  dignity  of  men,  which  many  of  them  have  not  yet  reached ! 

Let  her  be  strong  by  her  freedom ! 

Let  the  Republic  inflexibly  persevere  in  her  purpose  to  de¬ 
prive  the  powers  of  the  past  of  all  authority,  but  take  care  not 
to  offend  a  single  conscience  in  its  religious  faith,  for  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  such  injuries  are  the  most  painful  of 
all! 

Let  the  Republic  be  strong  by  her  army,  for  if  she  should 
let  her  weapons  fall  she  would  have  no  merit  in  preaching 
peace,  the  need  of  which  for  her  would  be  too  apparent,  and 
the  people  would  give  her  the  answer  once  given  by  the  foxes 
to  one  of  them  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  in  a  trap ! 

Let  the  flag  of  France,  until  the  day  comes,  the  date  of 
which  we  can  not  even  imagine,  when  the  nations  after  making 
a  bundle  of  all  standards  and  for  a  last  time  saluting  these 
venerable  symbols,  will  destroy  them  in  a  huge  bonfire,  let  our 
flag  wave  high  in  the  sky;  for  it  bears  neither  monogram,  nor 
escutcheon,  nor  heraldic  beast;  it  belongs  not  to  a  man,  or  a 
family ;  it  belongs  to  a  free  people,  respectful  of  other  people’s 
freedom,  and  wishing  them  to  be  free;  and  if  this  flag  of  ours 
had  to  be  lowered  one  would  see  on  the  soil  grow  the  shadow 
of  double-headed  eagles! 

Let  our  eastern  frontier  offer  no  provocation,  but  make  its 
power  to  resist  plainly  visible;  let  not  a  man,  not  a  cartridge 
be  missing,  so  that  no  one  either  on  this  or  on  the  other  side  of 
it  should  fear  or  believe  that  it  may  be  crost  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  cross  it ;  so  that  no  one  should  dare  to  offer  to  take  us 
in  tow — us  whose  destiny  it  is  to  be  a  glorious  and  adventurous 
vanguard ! 

Let  the  sons  of  France  remain  in  the  van,  proud  of  the  honor 
but  also  conscious  of  the  peril,  and  in  a  union  made  unbreak¬ 
able  by  this  double  feeling  let  them  lead  the  difficult  march 
towards  the  far-off  peace  which  will  some  day  be  given  to  man¬ 
kind  by  international  wisdom! 

'  Ernest  Lavisse 

University  of  Paris 


CHURCHES  AND  THE  SCHOOLS’ 


This  hateful  quarrel  between  church  and  school  has  been 
fought  out  from  so  many  points  of  view  that  it  would  scarcely 
appear  possible  for  anything  new  to  be  contributed;  and  yet  I 
venture  to  think  that  Lords  and  Commons  alike  have  ignored 
one  aspect  of  the  situation.  They  assume  that  tests  and  in¬ 
quisitions,  inquiries  into  “  fitness  to  teach  ” — in  this  school  a 
Cowper-Temple  test,  in  that  a  High  Anglican  or  Lower 
Anglican  test — may  be  imposed  at  will;  and  they  have  not 
I)aused  to  inquire  whether  the  teacher  has  a  conscience  which 
may  forbid  him  to  submit  to  any  test  of  belief  whatever. 
'I'eachers  have  said  little  on  this  point,  and  silence  may  have 
been  taken  for  consent.  The  case  of  the  present  writer  may 
perhaps  be  paralleled  by  that  of  many  other  teachers  who  do 
not  write  to  the  press,  who  want  nothing  more  than  to  be  left 
in  quiet,  trusted  to  do  their  work  in  the  schools  without  agita¬ 
tion,  but  who  are  deeply  moved  by  the  spectacle  which  the 
House  of  Lords  has  exhibited  during  these  last  weeks.  I  have 
written  much  upon  education,  but  I  have  never  yet  sought  to 
influence  public  opinion  on  these  fundamental  matters  of 
religion,  because  I  had  been  bred  up  to  believe  that  the  fine 
common-sense  of  public  men  in  England  would  always  tend 
towards  civil  and  religious  liberty;  in  breaking  silence  now  I 
know  that  I  am  voicing  the  quiet  conviction  of  thousands  of 
school  teachers,  such  as  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associ¬ 
ated  for  twenty  years  past. 

It  is,  i)erhaps,  specially  incumbent  upon  a  man  in  my  position 
to  write,  because  we  who  teach  in  the  universities  are  safe  from 

’  This  brief  paper  by  I’rofessor  Findlay  is  reprinted  from  the  Westminster 
gazette  of  London.  It  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  some  aspects  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  struggle  of  England. 
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attack.  We  are  the  only  body  of  teachers  in  the  country  to 
whom  the  State  insures  freedom  from  clerical  domination  (I 
refer  to  the  newer  universities;  the  battle  has  been  fought  once 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  hut  it  may  need  to  be  renewed). 
Our  University  Charter  reads:  “  It  shall  not  he  lawful  for  the 
Court,  by  any  statute  or  otherwise,  to  adopt  or  impose  on  any 
person  any  test  whatever  of  religious  belief  or  profession  in 
order  to  entitle  him  or  her  to  be  admitted  as  a  professor, 
teacher,  student,  or  member  of  the  University,  or  to  hold  office 
therein  or  to  graduate  thereat  or  to  enjoy  or  exercise  any  privi¬ 
lege  thereof.”  Feeling,  as  I  do,  that  demands  for  tests  and 
confessions  strike  at  the  root  of  school  morality,  I  should  be 
wanting  in  nK)ral  courage  if  I  rested  content  in  the  security  of 
a  university  charter  and  refused,  from  fear  of  personal  disquiet, 
to  help  my  professional  brethren.  I  think  that  even  many 
clerics,  who  cling  to  tests  and  confessions,  must  admit  that  the 
situation  is  somewhat  humiliating  for  them.  We  adults  in 
universities,  students  and  instructors  alike,  have  asserted  our 
freedom;  we  are  grown  men,  and  you  can  not  touch  us;  we  are 
too  much  respected  by  the  common  opinion  of  mankind  to 
allow  you  to  hind  our  souls;  but  you  keep  your  hold  upon  chil¬ 
dren,  capturing  them  before  they  attain  capacity  for  private 
judgment;  and  you  hope  to  hold  the  school  teachers,  who  are 
your  inferiors  in  political  power  and  in  social  prestige.  Most 
of  them,  indeed,  are  women. 

The  old  historic  struggle  for  religious  liberty  takes  new 
shape  with  each  generation;  what  appears  as  tolerance  to  one 
age  may  be  spiritual  tyranny  to  the  next.  Our  fathers  thought 
that  a  conscience  clause  for  children  was  a  noble  display  of 
tolerance  and  charity,  but  we  are  coming  to  see,  as  Mr.  Birrell 
has  already  pointed  out,  that  something  more  is  required  for 
our  children  today.  Now,  there  are  two  new  elements  in  the 
situation  which  specially  affect  the  teachers  conscience,  and  on 
these  he  will  take  his  stand  for  liberty.  First,  every  one  begins 
to  see  that  religious  power  and  influence,  whether  among  adults 
or  children,  are  represented  less  and  less  by  formal  creeds  and 
confessions.  The  clergy  themselves  admit  this;  while  seeking 
to  lay  these  burdens  on  the  bairns  and  on  the  teachers,  they 
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themselves  are  rejecting  such  burdens  more  and  more,  under 
the  plea  of  higher  criticism,  scientific  reservation,  and  the  like. 
Is  the  teacher  to  be  made  a  greater  power  for  religious  influ¬ 
ence  by  accepting  formal  bonds  against  which  the  clergy  them¬ 
selves  are  constantly  in  revolt?  This  is  not  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
but  it  bears  the  hall-mark  of  religious  oppression.  And  the 
defense  is  the  old,  old  defense  of  tyranny;  the  bishops  are 
terrified  at  the  increase  of  secularism:  just  as  papists  thought 
to  frighten  Europe  by  the  perils  of  a  godless  anarchy  which 
would  engulf  the  Western  world  if  it  refused  obedience  to 
Rome,  so  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  warns  My  Lords  that  tests 
for  teachers  are  needed  because  there  are  so  many  godless 
teachers  in  the  schools  already.  In  plain  English  this  means 
that  we  are  to  have  a  heresy  hunt  in  every  school,  that  young 
men  and  women,  at  a  time  of  life  and  in  an  age  when  beliefs 
both  in  morals  and  in  religion  cause  the  deepest  inner  struggles, 
are  to  be  forced  to  answer  a  final  yea  or  nay  in  order  to  secure 
their  livelihood. 

The  second  element  is  an  increased  knowledge  of  and  respect 
for  childhood.  There  are  thousands  of  teachers  who  know  the 
limits  of  the  intelligence  and  emotions  of  a  child,  and  will  no 
longer  pretend  to  make  out  of  a  child  what  never  has  been  and 
never  will  be  made.  We  can  train  children  to  be  reverent  in 
the  vague  presence  of  the  Unseen  and  the  Eternal ;  we  can  help 
them  to  love  sacred  story;  but  we  can  not  intrude  our  adult  ex¬ 
perience  of  God  upon  their  childish  minds,  and  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  find  a  professional  conscience  which  will  forbid  us  to 
obey  the  clergy  in  these  matters.  Many  of  the  clergy  do  not 
understand  children ;  they  do  not  live  among  them  or  play  with 
them;  the  little  bairns  are  just  so  much  material  to  be  captured 
for  the  churches.  The  Master  taught  us  to  “become  as  little 
children;”  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  bishops  desired  to 
reverse  that  exhortation. 

If  we  admit  that  these  two  elements  are  growing  in  strength, 
we  shall  recognize  that  they  are  being  combined  with  a  third 
and  more  subtle  feature  in  our  attitude  towards  religion — an 
attitude  which  the  clergy  find  it  difficult  to  understand;  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  quarrel 
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between  priest  and  teacher.  The  professional  priest,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  handle  with  ease  the  most  private  aflfairs  of  a  con¬ 
fessional,  facile  in  discourse  upon  the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
heart,  can  scarcely  sympathize  with  a  layman — and  still  less  a 
lay  woman — who  declines  to  expose  his  inner  life  to  public 
gaze.  The  human  spirit,  even  in  a  poor  uncertificated  teacher, 
has  depths  of  misgiving,  of  desire,  of  doubt  and  faith,  which 
are  too  intimate  to  be  fingered  by  a  local  authority,  or  even  by 
an  estimable  parish  clergyman.  Until  two  human  beings  stand 
in  such  close  relations  as  exist  between  parent  and  child,  priest 
and  penitent,  husband  and  wife,  we  have  no  right  to  start  a 
personal  inquisition.  Our  association  with  our  fellows  de¬ 
pends  upon  reserve — which  represents  in  the  spiritual  life  what 
chastity  represents  in  physical  relations.  We  take  our  fellows 
upon  trust;  we  believe  that,  in  the  lump,  they  are  as  good  as 
we  are;  that  high  scruples,  generous  desires,  true  religion,  are 
found  there  as  well  as  in  ourselves. 

Now,  the  school  teacher  takes,  professionally,  this  whole¬ 
some,  sane  attitude  towards  his  scholars,  and  he  claims  that 
those  who  manage  the  school  shall  display  the  same  reserve, 
and  the  same  confidence,  in  their  relations  to  him :  it  is  because 
the  priest  will  not-p-can  not — understand  this  fundamental 
attitude  towards  life  that  the  gulf  between  teacher  and  priest 
grows  daily  wider.  For  years  past  we  teachers  have  been  tell¬ 
ing  the  nation  that  there  is  peace  within  the  school;  that  if  you 
leave  teachers  and  children  alone  the  conflict  is  at  an  end. 
Peace  and  order  reign  within  the  school  because  the  teacher, 
whether  or  no  he  imparts  religious  instruction  and  conducts 
religious  functions  with  his  scholars,  respects  the  sanctuary  of 
the  child’s  heart  and  of  the  child’s  home;  he  knows  that  reli¬ 
gious  development  must  bide  its  time,  and  come  to  fruition 
(helped,  of  course,  by  the  spiritual  ministry  of  the  church)  out¬ 
side  the  school  walls  and  within  the  secret  places  of  the  heart. 

But  the  minister  of  the  ecclesiastical  type  is  not  content  to 
wait;  his  power,  his  influence,  consist  largely  in  authority  over 
the  inner  motives  and  beliefs  of  his  fellows,  and,  to  put  it 
brusquely,  he  wants  a  breed  of  teachers  who  will  assist  as  his 
acolytes  at  the  solemn  mysteries  where  he  presides.  How  ap- 
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palled  would  such  men  be  if  they  realized  the  contempt,  the 
quiet  hatred,  which  many  teachers,  in  talk  among  themselves, 
express  for  these  clerical  efforts,  designed  to  capture  the  half- 
formed  souls  of  little  children,  to  bind  down  the  lay-teacher 
as  an  extra-ministrant,  deprived  of  the  privileges  but  compelled 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  clerical  order! 

I  present  here  a  view  of  the  inner  attitude,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  of  the  great  mass  of  English  teachers.  It  is  consistent  with 
imparting  Bible  knowledge,  with  the  use  in  school  of  a  simple 
form  of  prayer,  of  hymns,  and  of  reading  from  the  Bible  or 
other  sacred  literature;  it  is  not  consistent  with  proselytism,  or 
with  any  direct  personal  appeal  to  a  child  about  his  relation  to 
God,  to  religion,  or  to  a  church.  It  can  be  maintained  without 
violation  of  the  teacher’s  spiritual  freedom,  for  it  relies  upon 
the  teacher’s  honor  as  an  honest  man,  who  respects  both  the 
child’s  soul,  the  parent’s  authority,  and  the  religious  ideal. 

True,  there  are  a  minority  of  teachers  and  a  minority  of 
parents  who  stand  in  much  closer  relationship  with  their  church 
and  its  priests.  Some  are  Romanists,  others  Anglicans;  and  it 
is  right  that  the  State  should  deal  tenderly  with  their  con¬ 
sciences,  and  should  deal  liberally  with  the  few  schools  which 
will  be  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  conscience’  sake.  (But  the 
archbishop  and  his  friends  want  to  endow  this  minority  so  that 
it  can  proselytize.) 

I  can  not  in  a  short  paper  refer  to  the  claims  of  this  minority 
more  fully,  but  no  one  questions  that  there  are  only  a  small 
minority.  I  believe  I  am  expressing  the  mind  of  the  great 
bulk  of  English  teachers,  who  spring  from  the  people,  who  re¬ 
flect  the  life,  the  religion,  the  morals,  good  and  bad,  of  the 
people  from  whom  we  spring.  We  must  be  taken  as  we  are, 
trusted  to  contribute  our  own  modest  share  to  the  moral  and 
religious  nurture  of  the  young,  without  interfering  with  or 
being  interfered  by  the  church  and  the  home. 

A.  few  of  the  clergy  actually  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
understand  the  moral  issues  here  rai.sed  even  better  than  the 
teachers  do.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy — many  outside 
the  Establishment  as  well  as  within  it — are  at  one  with  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  one  fears  that  both  commons  and  cabinet,. 
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for  the  sake  of  compromise,  will  yield  to  clerical  influence  and 
decline  to  make  a  stand  on  behalf  of  spiritual  freedom.  If  the 
history  of  religious  conflict  affords  any  precedent,  the  teachers 
(on  their  own  and  the  children’s  behalf)  must  look  for  victory 
not  to  the  State  but  to  themselves;  and  the  weapon  of  defense 
is  that  ancient  and  honorable  weapon,  dissent.  Organized 
dissent  is  the  appropriate  defense  against  organized  religious 
tyranny;  the  State  has  before  now  sought  to  impose  tests,  its 
acts  of  uniformity  and  supremacy  have  created  corresponding 
forms  of  active  dissent,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  history  will 
repeat  itself.  One  can  perhaps  imagine  that  a  body  of  teachers, 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  abandoning  their  calling  or  sub¬ 
mitting  their  conscience  to  the  priest,  might  unite  together  in 
some  solemn  act  of  covenant  or  declaration  which  might  read 
as  follows:  “I,  a  teacher  qualified  for  service  in  the  public 
schools,  declare  my  intention  to  train  my  scholars  in  habits  of 
reverence  towards  God  and  religion,  and  in  respect  for  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  my  country,  both  civil  and  religious;  but  I  decline, 
in  connection  with  my  professional  duties,  to  make  any  state¬ 
ment  of  my  beliefs  or  practises,  either  as  regards  religion  or 
politics.  I  refuse  to  answer  any  inquiry  into  these  matters  or 
to  solicit  office  on  the  ground  of  my  belief  or  opinion  in  these 
matters.” 

The  reply  of  the  cleric  to  such  a  declaration  is  e.xprest  in 
spirit  by  the  bishops:  “  Cast  him  out,”  they  will  say,  “  for  he 
that  is  not  wdth  us  is  against  us.”  And  the  outcome  of  such  a 
struggle  may  be  studied  in  the  history  of  religion  in  England 
from  the  days  of  Wyclif  to  the  days  of  John  Wesley. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  plea  to  men  of  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment,  who  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  conflict  and  are 
inclined  to  stand  apart,  regarding  it  as  a  hopeless  and  endless 
strife  among  the  sects.  How  gladly  would  one  take  that  line 
and  shut  out  the  whole  scene  from  one’s  attention !  The  clergy 
in  days  gone  by  have  done  much  for  education,  and  teachers  of 
all  grades  might  well  be  reluctant  to  take  a  decisive  line  in  op¬ 
posing  them ;  dissent  has,  indeed,  always  been  a  painful  task. 
Some  university  teachers,  notably  Principal  Lodge  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Muirhead  in  the  Hibbcrt  journal,  have  sought  to  com- 
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pose  this  quarrel,  and  they  will  doubtless  deprecate  the  tone  of 
hostility  which  I  assume;  but  there  are  a  few  matters — the  final 
things  in  conduct — about  which  a  man  can  not  compromise. 
If,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  we  sacrifice  character,  we  had  better 
close  the  schools;  if  my  analysis  of  the  situation  is  right,  we 
are  threatened  with  a  sacrifice  of  morality  to  clerical  aims. 
Every  problem  in  education — technical,  secondary,  feeding  of 
children,  training  of  teachers — sinks  into  insignificance  com¬ 
pared  with  the  moral  issue  involved  in  the  uprightness  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  my  hope  in  writing  this  paper  to  fix  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  conflict  does  go  to  the  roots  of  conduct  and  of  the 
moral  standard;  and,  so  regarded,  every  man  is  compelled, 
when  his  own  mind  is  made  up,  to  take  his  side  and  abide  the 
issue. 

J.  J.  Findlay 

University  of  Manchester 
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DISCUSSIONS 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  TRAINING:  A  CRITIC  CRITICIZED 

The  article  on  “  American  university  training  ”  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Review  has  doubtless  been  read  with 
mingled  surprize  and  protest.  Surprize,  that  a  champion  of 
German  thoroness  should  display  such  ignorance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  attempts  to  treat;  protest,  that  such  incompetent 
utterance  should  be  digpiified  by  reprint.  The  article  was, 
however,  evidently  written  with  sincerity  of  conviction;  and, 
having  appeared  in  a  widely-read  German  publication,  its  re¬ 
production  here  was  quite  in  order, — if  only  to  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  correction  of  the  author’s  egregious  errors.  The 
most  glaring  of  these  was  noted  in  an  editorial  comment.  The 
writer  is  so  plainly  dissatisfied  with  everything  but  his  own 
opinions,  so  out  of  joint  with  his  environment,  wherever  it 
may  be,  that  the  reader  will  hardly  have  taken  him  seriously, 
even  when  he  has  shown  evidence  of  intelligent  observation. 
His  turgid  rhetoric,  his  incoherence  and  diffuseness,  make  it 
difficult,  moreover,  to  follow  his  argument.  He  has  admittedly 
dispensed  with  illustrations  and  proofs,  expecting  the  reader  to 
be  so  imprest  by  his  high-sounding  generalizations  that  he 
will  accept  his  naive  premises  as  axiomatic. 

The  emphasis  which  the  author  places  on  his  experience,  on 
the  immediateness  of  his  impressions  and  the  meditation 
thereto  devoted,  suggests  the  desirability  of  more  precise  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  length  and  circumstances  of  his  period  of 
observation.  The  time  was  one  academic  year;  the  place,  a 
university  preeminently  devoted  to  technical  rather  than  to 
humanistic  studies.  This  was  unfortunate,  since  in  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  former  he  saw  a  disregard  of  the  latter, 
making  no  allowance  for  the  conditions  determining  that  pre- 
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ponclerance.  True,  his  knowledge  was  limited  by  his  experi¬ 
ence,  but  he  could  hardly  suppose  that  a  single  instance  would 
suffice  for  a  sweeping  generalization.  He  must  know  that  at 
certain  German  universities  the  students  of  philosophy  and 
philology  are  in  a  minority,  while  at  others  they  far  outnumber 
those  of  any  other  faculty.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  some 
of  that  scholarly  investigation  for  which  he  was  trained,  tho  it 
would  have  involved  the  examination  of  such  commonplace 
material  as  statistics.  That  one  academic  year  seemed  suffi¬ 
cient  for  these  observations  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  an  older  and  more  famous  visitor  from  Germany  recently 
published  his  impressions  after  one  week’s  sojourn  in  this 
country. 

The  instruction  given  by  Dr.  Kiichler  included  intermediate 
courses  in  reading  and  composition,  a  course  on  German  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  on  “  German  land  and 
life.”  It  should  be  added  that  he  was  considered  a  successful 
teacher  and  that  his  departure  was  regretted.  He  did  not 
come  with  the  intention  of  remaining  permanently;  had  he 
done  so,  he  would  doubtless  have  become  one  of  the  numerous 
company  of  German  instructors  who  are  doing  such  excellent 
service  alike  to  their  native  and  to  their  adopted  country. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  thesis,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  conserve  intellectual  ideals.  Nor  will  the  signs  of 
immaturity  in  our  cultural  development  be  denied.  That  the 
American  university  fails  to  advance  this  development,  that 
it  is  a  negligible  factor  except  as  an  aid  to  bread-and-butter 
getting,  is  a  charge  so  grave  that  it  should  be  substantiated  by 
more  than  the  assertion  of  a  single  observer  in  a  single  place. 
Even  if  his, observations  were  correct  for  a  particular  place,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deduce  from  them  a  general  estimate. 
Dr.  Kiichler  supposed,  erroneously,  that  a  single  university  is 
typical  here  to  the  same  degree  that  it  is  in  Germany.  He 
doubtless  meant  to  be  fair  and  unbiased,  but  he  should  have 
made  allowance  for  his  limitations  and,  above  all,  should  have 
made  sure  that  he  was  measuring  by  the  right  standard. 

Every  reader  of  his  article  will  have  noticed  his  failure  to 
distinguish  between  the  college  and  the  university,  a  distinc- 
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tion  now  so  familiar  to  German  educators — at  least  to  those 
who  discuss  American  institutions — that  the  author  need  not 
have  come  here  to  learn  about  it.  Had  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
condemned  a  careless  application  of  the  word  “  university,” 
and  insisted  on  a  clear  demarcation  of  college  and  university 
in  institutions  which  embrace  both,  he  would  have  found  de¬ 
served  support.  It  is  true,  he  knows  of  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  work,  but  makes  the  German  university  the  standard 
of  comparison  alike  for  both.  Yet  elsewhere  he  specifies  the 
four-year  course  as  the  average  attainment  of  the  American 
student  and  admits  that  it  gives  him  “  perhaps  somewhat 
more  ”  than  the  Gyuiuasiuni.  He  is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
majority  of  our  students  “  end  their  preparation  and  go  out 
into  life  ”  at  this  point.  But  how  about  the  graduates  of  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  other  secondary  schools  of  Germany  ?  Do 
they  invariably  continue  their  training  and  proceed  to  “  inde¬ 
pendent  investigation  and  production  ”  ?  A  fair,  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  question  would  be,  how  does  the  percentage  of 
Abiturienten  matriculating  in  the  universities  compar®  with 
that  of  college  graduates  who  become  candidates  for  the  higher 
or  the  professional  degrees.  In  such  comparison  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  difference  between  the  German 
Primaner  and  the  college  senior,  for  that  bridge  between  the 
student’s  boyhood  and  manhood  which  the  last  year  or  two  of 
the  American  college  provides  and  which  does  not  exist  between 
Gymnasium  and  Universitiit.  We  know  how  the  German  stu¬ 
dent  makes  that  bridge  for  himself  in  his  first  semester  or  two. 
There  is  a  gap,  and  there  must  be  a  bridge,  in  more  than  the 
mere  curriculum. 

”  The  average  American  student  goes  to  the  university  in 
order  that  he  may  secure  the  best  possible  position  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time.  Most  universities  are  content  to  help  their 
students  to  attain  this  practical  end.”  Statements  so  remark¬ 
able  that  they  deserve  direct  quotation.  That  the  average 
American  student  believes  a  college  education  will  secure  him, 
sooner  or  later,  the  best  position — in  whatever  lines  his  career 
may  fall — is  justified.  That  this  is  his  sole  aim,  that  the  prize 
alone  concerns  him,  is  by  no  means  so  certain.  Every  col- 
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lege  instructor  has  heard  the  student  say  that  he  was  yet 
undecided  as  to  his  future,  whether  he  would  enter  business 
or  study  for  a  profession;  that  his  choice  of  career  had 
been  changed  by  his  college  course;  that  this  course  had 
meant  for  him  in  the  training  of  his  judgment  and  his 
reasoning  faculties,  in  the  elevation  of  his  ideals,  far  more 
than  in  the  acquisition  of  positive  knowledge.  Does  this 
author  suppose  that  the  German  student  has  no  thought  for 
the  future?  And  why  should  the  future  be  ignored  in  rapt 
devotion  to  the  present?  Is  it  not  a  duty  to  make  the  youth 
ready  to  do  his  part  of  the  world’s  work  ?  And  the  first  quali¬ 
fication  is  that  he  shall  be  able  to  earn  his  living.  Prosaic 
enough,  to  be  sure;  but  the  pauper  is  not  a  useful  idealist.  We 
have  a  “  practical  end  ” ;  it  is,  to  make  men  self-reliant,  better 
able  to  help  themselves  and  hence  to  help  their  fellows. 

In  his  consideration  of  undergraduate  instruction  Dr.  Kiich- 
ler  displays  most  strikingly  that  ignorance  and  presumption 
which  he  so  deplores  in  the  American  student.  “  The  plan  of 
instruction  aims  simply  to  impart  general  knowledge,  or  rather 
information.”  Of  course;  so  does  that  of  the  German  Gym- 
nasitim.  The  college  student,  prior  to  his  junior  year,  at  least, 
is  not  a  specialist ;  the  university  student  is,  here  quite  as  de¬ 
cidedly  as  in  Germany.  Indeed,  concentration  of  effort  is 
more  certainly  assured  by  the  American  system.  The  author’s 
conviction  that  undergraduate  instruction  is  “  easy  and  sui>er- 
ficial  for  students  and  professors  alike,”  if  established  by  his 
experience,  is  not  subject  to  contradiction.  It  is  undeniably 
as  easy  and  superficial  as  the  instructor  chooses  to  make  it. 
He  loses  sight  of  that  other  aim  of  college  instruction,  the 
making  of  gi  man,  in  which  subject  and  text-book  are  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance.  The  elements  of  a  subject  may  serve  this 
end  quite  as  well  as  a  more  advanced  stage,  and  the  teacher 
whose  interest  is  in  the  learner  as  well  as  in  the  subject  will 
never  find  his  work  “  impersonal  and  unproductive.”  The 
subject  may  be  old  to  the  teacher;  it  is  new  to  the  learner, 
and  the  teacher’s  success  depends  upon  his  treating  it  as  such. 
Let  him  bear  in  mind  that  the  instruction  of  beginners  is  not 
so  contemptibly  easy  as  this  educator  would  have  him  believe. 
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for  upon  the  foundation  rests  the  superstructure.  And  why 
this  emphasis  on  the  elementary  character  of  American  college 
or  university  work?  Are  the  conditions  essentially  different 
from  those  in  Germany?  Does  not  the  German  begin  his 
study  of  philology  or  economics,  for  instance,  at  the  university, 
while  the  American  has  mastered  the  elements  in  his  last  year 
of  college?  And  does  not  the  German  frequently  make  trial 
for  one  or  two  semesters  before  finally  choosing  his  field  ?  The 
fact  is.  Dr.  Kiichler’s  confusion  of  college  and  university  is  so 
hopeless  that  his  meaning  is  sometimes  not  discoverable. 
Does  he  understand  that  a  term  of  Gothic  or  Old  High  German 
is  prescribed  for  the  A.  B.  degree  ?  Or  does  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  this  an  unfortunate  requirement  for  a  graduate 
student  in  Germanic  philology?  Which  assumption  is  the 
more  ridiculous? 

Dr.  Kiichler  had  most  interest  in  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
gvtages  and  makes  this  the  subject  of  specific  criticism.  He 
rejoices  in  the  alleged  absence  of  philological  work  on  German 
lines  and  seizes  the  opportunity  to  condemn  the  latter.  He 
considers  this  American  tendency  ( ?)  sound,  but  finds  our 
methods  conspicuously  wanting.  He  would  demand  little 
knowledge  of  philology  or  historical  grammar  from  “  a  student 
who  is  going  to  leave  the  university  at  once  and  begin  teach¬ 
ing.”  This  sounds  dangerously  like  a  concession  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  aim  of  satisfying  only  immediate  demands  which  he  else¬ 
where  so  emphatically  condemns.  Or  would  he  differentiate 
absolutely  the  teacher  and  the  specialist?  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  more  definitely  about  the  “  considerable  number 
of  American  professors  who  believe  that  the  literary  and  philo¬ 
logical  scholarship  of  Germany  has  been  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
dissemination  of  literary  culture  in  America.”  Still  more  in¬ 
teresting  would  be  the  grounds  of  their  belief  and  the  evidences 
of  its  correctness.  The  naive  warning  to  the  American  uni¬ 
versity  not  to  look  to  Germany  for  a  model  comes  several 
decades  too  late.  That  to  the  German  university  is  uttered 
in  time.  The  fine  phrases  about  universal  inequality  and  the 
ratio  of  independent  development  to  cultural  progress  are  mis¬ 
leading.  They  ignore  the  history  of  the  German  and  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  whose  cultural  preeminence  is  due  above 
all  to  their  powers  of  assimilation  and  adaptation. 

That  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  our  colleges  does  not 
lead  to  proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing  is  admitted.  That 
the  results  attained  are  inferior,  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent, 
is  not  admitted.  To  which  Dr.  Kiichler  would  retort  that  we 
are  at  fault  in  not  giving  more  time.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  relative  imixirtance  of  a  practical  command  of 
foreign  languages  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  respect¬ 
ively,  nor  the  relative  difiiculty  of  German  and  English  gram¬ 
mar.  Not  every  student  of  German  is  concerned  to  master 
the  niceties  of  idiom  in  order  to  reproduce  them.  He  may 
wish  to  use  the  language  merely  as  a  tool  in  other  studies.  The 
second-year  student  who  incurred  his  instructor’s  contempt  by 
declaring  that  he  “  had  done  enough  German  ”  doubtless  had 
legitimate  reasons  for  substituting  Spanish.  He  “  had  laid 
the  foundation,”  as  was  possible  in  two  years  of  good  work, 
and  could  now  proceed  for  himself.  And  many  such  students 
do  proceed.  The  end  of  study  is  not  study,  but  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  power. 

That  the  study  of  foreign  literature  is  without  appreciable 
result  will  be  denied  by  most  teachers,  and  justifiably.  It  is 
right  here  that  our  modern  language  instruction  is  most  fruit¬ 
ful.  In  the  time  allotted  the  student  can  not  learn  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  fluently;  he  can  and  does  learn  to  know  its 
literary  masterpieces.  Happily,  not  by  listening  to  the  in¬ 
structor’s  lectures,  but  by  reading  and  interpreting  with  him 
the  texts.  There  is  no  greater  pedagogic  blunder  than  to  talk 
and  read  about  authors  whose  work  the  student  knows  only  by 
title.  Of  course  “  lectures  are  restricted  to  the  older  [i.  e., 
university]  students  ” ;  so  they  are  in  Gennany.  The  part 
which  translation  plays  in  the  interpretation  of  texts  is  again 
too  large  a  question  for  discussion  here.  That  it  is  sometimes 
carried  too  far  is  undeniably  true.  As  a  means  to  an  end  it 
is  valuable.  The  statement  that  “  examination  of  the  ethical 
content  or  literary  character  of  the  works  and  discussion  of  the 
author’s  personality  are  almost  illusoi'y  aims,”  is  more  easily 
made  than  refuted,  unless  the  refuter  is  willing  to  assume  his 
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limited  experience  to  b6  typical.  Perhaps  the  numerous  and 
widely  used  editions  of  foreign  classics  with  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  phases  mentioned  are  something  of  an  index  to  the 
standards  of  instruction.  I  am  not  able  to  identify  the  Ameri¬ 
can  university  professor  who  thinks  that  less  than  five  per  cent, 
of  his  students  “  read  and  assimilate  the  works  of  any  one  good 
author,  or  any  single  work.”  One  wonders  at  his  long  per¬ 
sistence  under  such  discouraging  conditions.  Perhaps  he  has 
come  to  recognize  only  one  “  genuine  personal  stamp,” — his 
own. 

The  critic  was  shocked  at  the  lack  of  private  reading  on  the 
part  of  our  students  and  their  consequent  presumption  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  “  critical  estimates  of  works  and  authors  and  things 
that  they  did  not  understand.”  Had  they  but  realized  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  their  fatuous  utterances!  One  is  naturally 
dumfounded  at  such  assurance  I 

Yet  even  from  him  we’re  not  in  special  peril ; 

He  will,  erelong,  to  other  thoughts  incline  : 

The  must  may  foam  absurdly  in  the  barrel, 

Nathless  it  turns  at  last  to  wine.’ 

The  large  domestic  consumption  of  light  reading  is  deplored. 
That  we  excel  in  its  production  is  another  of  the  author’s  un¬ 
substantiated  sweeping  statements.  We  must  have  made  rapid 
progress  during  the  year  of  his  residence,  since  the  literary  out¬ 
put  of  Germany  for  1903,  according  to  the  published  statistics, 
was  more  than  25,000,  or  as  great  as  the  combined  output  of 
England,  France,  and  America.  A  writer  in  the  Supplement 
of  the  Munich  Allgemeine  Zeitung  remarked  of  this  phenom¬ 
enal  literary  productiveness :  “  A  careful  student  of  modern 
German  bibliography  can  not  but  feel  discouraged  at  the  vast 
amount  of  trash,  especially  in  the  department  of  belles-lettres, 
that  annually  overflows  the  market.  It  is  a  diseased  overpro¬ 
duction,  caused  by  a  restless  ambition  of  many  untutored  minds 
to  earn  literary  laurels  .  .  .  and  indicates  not  literary 
health,  but  literary  decadence.”  The  quotation  does  not  palli- 
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ate  our  crime,  but  merely  shows  that  the  people  upon  whom  it  is 
practised  may  not  be  unprotesting  sufferers.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

Dr.  Kiichler  did  not  fail  to  discover  the  place  of  athletic 
sports  in  American  universities.  Altho  the  relative  importance 
of  athletes  and  scholars  may  be  somewhat  overstated,  his 
strictures  are  in  the  main  correct.  It  is  significant  that  he  em¬ 
phasizes  the  two  points  made  by  the  advocates  of  reform.  It 
is  not  strange  that  he  was,  in  this  instance,  able  to  arrive  at 
correct  conclusions  after  short  observation  because  a  single 
big  football  game  is  typical  of  all.  He  confesses  that  these 
excesses  of  American  students  are  no  worse  than  those  prevail¬ 
ing  at  German  universities.  From  his  comparison  of  German 
and  American  student-life  he  might  have  inferred  that  there 
must  be  some  expression  of  animal  spirits,  and  that  the  problem 
lies  in  so  directing  that  expression  as  to  promote  at  once  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  health. 

In  the  education  of  the  masses  Dr.  Kiichler  rightly  sees  a 
significant  phase  of  our  culture,  but  here,  especially,  he  per¬ 
ceives  danger  of  shallowness  and  vapidity.  Had  he  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  praise  where,  even  in  his  opinion,  there  was  oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  could  have  said  much,  by  way  of  comparison,  to  the 
advantage  of  this  country.  He  was  prevented  by  his  view¬ 
point,  that  of  the  educational  aristocrat.  He  is,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  imprest  by  the  great  educational  projects  which  state 
and  people  alike  have  founded  and  fostered;  then  he  realizes 
how  “  the  greater  extension  involves,  by  a  fatal  necessity,  the 
lesser  depth,”  a  principle  which  he  believes  to  be  characteristic 
of  our  university  system.  His  thesis,  that  “  the  task  of  the 
university  lies  not  in  the  dissemination  of  culture,  but  in  the 
deepening  of  it,”  gives  food  for  interesting  discussion.  If  the 
university  is  to  have  that  influence  on  national  culture  which 
he  elsewhere  claims  to  be  its  office,  it  must  be  at  once  producer 
and  distributer. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  he  found  something  to  praise  in 
our  library  administration.  He  was  doubtless  imprest  by 
the  practical  advantage  of  obtaining  a  book  five  minutes  after 
application  instead  of  twenty-four  hours,  even  tho  it  necessi- 
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tated  “  subordinating  the  scientific  office  of  the  library/’ — 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

The  exchange  of  professors,  which  was  being  planned  when 
Dr.  Kuchler  wrote  his  article,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 
It  is  yet  too  soon  to  make  definite  estimate  of  its  results,  but  it 
is  at  any  rate  no  transient  experiment,  and  it  will  be  for  its 
opponents  to  prove  that  it  is  “  without  inherent  justification.” 
The  objections  urged  by  this  writer  are  either  quibbles  or  un¬ 
defended  categorical  statements.  He  is  particularly  distrest 
by  what  he  considers  the  “  political  ”  aspect  of  the  exchange. 
Let  him  remember  the  fundamental  meaning  of  that  word  be¬ 
fore  denying  to  the  university  the  right  of  participation.  From 
a  German  the  protest  comes  with  ill  grace.  Does  he  seriously 
think  that  it  is  a  trick  of  diplomacy?  If  so,  he  is  correct  in 
denying  its  efficacy.  What  harm,  however,  in  “  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two  nations  ”  ?  Would 
the  absence  of  them  avert  “  the  serious  commercial  conflict  ” 
which  he  postulates?  One  very  important  phase  of  this  ex¬ 
change,  from  our  standpoint,  he  could  not,  perhaps,  foresee.  I 
refer  to  the  effect  produced  upon  our  citizens  of  German  birth 
by  this  “  embassy  of  culture.”  It  brings  them  into  immediate 
touch  with  those  ideals  of  the  Fatherland  which  they  most 
cherish,  and  which  fn  no  wise  conflict  with  their  duty  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption.  Between  them  and  their  American  fel¬ 
lows  it  promotes  good-feeling  and  mutual  respect.  Nothing 
will  so  quickly  lay  race  prejudice  as  the  comity  established  by 
intellectual  intercourse. 

That  no  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  respective  universities  is 
not  proved  by  Dr.  Kiichler’s  saying  so.  The  only  reason  he 
assigns  is  the  prospectively  small  supply  of  American  profess¬ 
ors  and  American  students — the  form  of  this  statement  is 
characteristically  contemptuous — available  for  the  experiment. 
Is  he  opposed,  on  principle,  to  giving  more  than  he  receives? 
He  fears  that  time-honored  traditions  are  to  be  destroyed  by 
this  professorial  migration.  Does  it  not  occur  to  him  that 
international  migration  of  students  is  likely  to  be  increased? 
Nothing  will  promote  it  more  than  a  semester  spent  with  a 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  ”  or  a  “  Theodore  Roosevelt  ”  professor. 
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As  for  tlie  economic  phase  of  the  question,  has  he  computed 
how  many  students  could  be  sent  abroad  annually  for  the  cost 
of  one  professorship?  And  finally,  will  not  the  professors 
themselves  gain  insight  and  experience  to  a  degree  not  other¬ 
wise  attainable?  They  will  be  at  once  ambassadors  and  ex¬ 
plorers,  and  their  Wander jahre  may  prove  a  valued  sequel  to 
the  Lchrjahrc,  long  since  past.  Last,  but  not  least,  they  can 
publish  their  impressions  and  thus  correct  their  countrymen’s 
erroneous  conception  of  things  foreign. 


Columbia  University 


Wm.  Addison  Hervey 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  TO  THE 
STUDENT 

In  its  relation  to  the  student  the  college  library  endeavors 
to  perform  three  special  services,  viz. :  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
struction  given  him  in  classroom  and  laboratory;  to  extend 
and  reenforce  his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  books  as  tools  and 
as  means  to  literary  and  other  ends;  and  to  assist  in  making 
him  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  phrase  “  acquainted  with  the  best 
that  has  been  thought  and  done  in  the  world.” 

The  new  relation  which  college  libraries  bear  to  their  con¬ 
stituencies  is  a  result  of  the  recent  marked  changes  in  methods 
of  instruction.  More  specifically,  it  is  due  to  the  dethronement 
of  the  text-book  and  to  the  present  vogue  of  the  lecture  and 
laboratory  methods.  Instead  of  the  ancient  inference  that  the 
class  lecture  or  text-book  contained  all  the  knowledge  of  its 
subject  necessary  for  collegiate  and  educational  salvation,  it  is 
now  expected  that  the  instructor  will  impose  upon  his  students 
a  considerable  amount  of  supplementary,  additional,  or  inde¬ 
pendent  study  and  reading. 

This  porticjn  of  the  work  of  instruction  necessitates  the  use 
of  many  kinds  of  illustrative  material :  books,  manuscripts, 
facsimiles,  maps,  prints,  and  photographs,  and  here  is  where 
the  relation  of  the  library  to  the  student  begins.  The  library 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  this  illustrative  material 
which  the  instructors  require  or  advise  their  students  to  read. 
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study,  or  consult,  and  it  is  within  the  library  walls  that  the  use 
of  it  must  be  made.  To  enumerate  the  ways  in  which  it  tries  to 
fulfil  this  duty  is  obviously  impossible  here.  They  are  not  and 
can  not  be  always  the  same  in  all  places.  One  or  two  points,, 
however,  may  be  emphasized. 

If  an  instructor  believes  in  the  method  of  required  collateral 
and  supplementary  reading,  and  assigns  it  regularly  to  his 
classes,  he  ought  to  e.xamine  his  students  upon  it  as  closely  as 
upon  the  subject-matter  of  his  text-book  or  lectures.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  system  is  but  a  partial  success  and  fails  to  reach  a 
majority  of  the  class.  In  this  connection  my  personal  con¬ 
viction  is  that  the  frequent  presence  of  the  professors  in  the 
library  has  an  extremely  helpful  influence  upon  the  students. 
The  sight  of  the  teacher  at  work  there  gives  point  to  his  re¬ 
marks  to  the  taught  concerning  the  value  of  doing  their  work 
amid  its  resources. 

In  the  room  or  rooms  where  undergraduates  do  their  work 
library  machinery  and  red-tape  should  rarely  be  visible,  always 
at  a  minimum,  and  if  possible,  non-existent.  The  library 
should  place  its  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  student  without 
trouble  or  inconvenience  to  him.  Classification  and  other  de¬ 
tails  of  book  arrangement  or  administration  ought  everywhere 
to  be  subordinate  to  making  the  use  of  the  books  easy  and 
even  attractive  to  the  student  reader.  The  library  officials 
should  be  competent  to  assist  him  to  use  or  to  search  for  his 
material  up  to  the  point  where  the  expert  aid  of  the  specialist 
instructor  may  fairly  be  called  in.  Instead  of  referring  the 
average  student  to  that  wonderful  mystery,  the  card  catalog, 
the  assistants  should  always,  within  reasonable  limits  of  course, 
be  the  catalog  for  him.  In  its  relation  to  the  student  the 
maxim  of  the  library  machine  should  be  “  The  least  possible 
between  the  man  and  the  book.” 

In  accomplishing  the  second  aim  of  the  library  the  instruct¬ 
ors  and  the  library  officials  form  cooperating  forces.  Both 
share  in  the  work  of  showing  the  student  how  best  to  use  the 
material  to  which  he  has  been  referred,  and  how  to  gather 
material  of  his  own  for  independent  treatment  or  use.  Four 
years’  experience  of  this  sort  can  not  fail  to  give  a  first-hand 
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acquaintance  with  many  books  on  many  subjects,  and  inculcate 
methods  of  book  use  which  may  readily  be  applied  in  his  later 
career  to  other  subjects  which  enlist  his  interest  or  become 
topics  of  special  study. 

Whether  the  library  officials  should  contribute  to  the  formal 
instruction  of  the  students  by  offering  systematic  courses  in 
bibliography  is  a  debatable  question.  At  present  it  is  my  feel¬ 
ing  that  college  faculties  should  go  very  slowly  in  admitting 
such  courses  to  the  curriculum,  and  that  college  librarians 
should  study  all  phases  of  the  matter  very  carefully  before 
pressing  the  claims  of  bibliography  as  a  required  or  elective 
subject  of  instruction. 

The  municipal  and  town  libraries  are  now  in  such  close  touch 
with  the  secondary  schools  that  the  pupils  have  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  more  general  and  universal 
bibliographical  tools  and  literary  aids.  Well-trained  assistants 
in  scores  of  reference  rooms  are  actually  imparting  this  in¬ 
formation  to  hundreds  of  scholars  from  the  public  and  private 
schools  in  their  localities.  This  instruction  might  profitably 
be  made  more  regular  and  formal  by  arrangement  with  the 
school  authorities;  it  is  my  belief  that  it  would  be  accepted 
more  readily  and  more  seriously  by  students  of  high  school  age 
than  by  those  who  have  entered  college;  and  such  instruction 
would  carry  the  average  student  just  as  far  in  knowledge  of 
and  ability  to  use  the  common  bibliographical  works  as  an  ele¬ 
mentary  college  course  in  bibliography. 

When  the  college  student  has  advanced  to  a  point  where  the 
special  bibliography  of  the  subjects  studied  becomes  important 
his  proper  guides  are  the  professors,  not  the  librarians.  It  is 
the  instructor  in  mathematics  who  should  pilot  him  thru  the 
literature  of  the  calculus;  the  English  professor  who  should 
point  the  way  thru  the  wealth  of  articles  in  Anglia  or  Eng- 
lische  Sftidien  if  the  student’s  task  is  to  “read  up”  recent 
critical  work  on  Beowulf ;  and  so  on  thruout  each  department 
of  instruction. 

The  college  curriculum  is  now  so  crowded  with  subjects  of 
instruction,  many  of  them  of  doubtful  educational  value,  that  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  service  to  higher  education  to  add 
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bibliography  to  the  list.  From  the  standpoint  of  both  educa¬ 
tion  and  culture  (the  two  things  no  longer  go  together)  it  is 
much  more  important  for  an  “  Arts  ”  man  to  take  chemistry, 
physics,  or  biology,  and  infinitely  better  for  a  “  Science  ”  man 
to  take  philosophy,  economics,  or  advanced  German  than  it  is 
for  them  to  take  courses  in  bibliography.  I  should  be  the  last 
to  deny  that  in  its  higher  and  more  intricate  phases  the  subject 
has  positive  educational  value,  but  I  am  very  certain  that  few 
would  care  to  pursue  it  to  the  stage  where  it  becomes  really 
difficult  and  therefore  of  disciplinary  value. 

So,  in  this  matter,  the  librarian  should  be  very  conservative. 
Whenever  he  finds  a  student  or  students  developing  an  inter¬ 
est  in  bibliography,  in  the  history  and  transmission  of  books, 
in  colophons,  collation,  the  causes  of  rarity  in  books,  points 
of  difference  in  editions,  etc.,  etc.,  by  all  means  let  him  encour¬ 
age  that  interest  and  give  freely  of  his  time  and  personal 
direction.  But  it  will  be  best  to  do  this  informally,  as  he  meets 
the  students  at  the  shelves,  or  as  of  their  own  accord  they 
come  to  him  with  the  queries  that  their  use  of  the  books  has 
suggested.  In  this  respect  the  relation  of  the  library  to  the 
student  will  be  both  important  and  helpful,  even  tho  the  college 
catalog  fails  to  blazon  forth  an  imposing  array  of  courses  in 
bibliography. 

The  third  main  purpose  of  the  library  is  to  do  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  part  toward  making  the  student  a  cultivated  man,  broadly 
conversant  with  the  things  that  illuminate  literature,  art,  and 
science,  and  exercise  a  refining  influence  upon  his  mind  and 
heart.  The  freshman  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  the  fixt 
idea  that  the  library  is  a  place  sacred  to  “  required  ”  (and 
therefore  disagreeable)  reading,  or  a  spot  where  “  grinds  ” 
alone  do  congregate.  The  library  that  fails  to  draw  men  to  it 
for  purposes  of  healthful  intellectual  reading  and  “  browsing  ” 
amongst  good  books  fails  signally  in  one  of  its  greatest  possi¬ 
bilities  of  usefulness.  But  again  there  must  be  a  certain  at¬ 
tractiveness  in  the  surroundings  and  an  ease  and  freedom  in  the 
use  of  books  if  the  men  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  library  for  this 
purpose.  Students  will  not  come  if  they  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
sult  a  formidable  catalog,  transcribe  its  hieroglyphics  upon  a 
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slip  of  a  particular  size  or  color,  hand  it  to  a  busy  attendant, 
and  then  wait  for  the  book  to  Ije  brought.  They  will  not  spend 
a  leisure  hour  among  closely  packed  tiers  of  books  whose  titles 
can  be  read  only  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  Every  library, 
therefore,  shcnild  have  one  well-lighted,  attractive  room  where 
undergraduates  can  have  free  and  unrestricted  access  to  about 
ten  thousand  volumes  representing  every  department  of  human 
knowledge,  selected  by  the  combined  wisdom,  taste,  and  care  of 
the  faculty  and  librarians.  From  these  books  the  students  will 
get  glimpses  of  subjects  hitherto  unheard  of  and  unstudied  by 
them,  they  will  see  the  actual  works  of  the  men  whose  names 
only  they  have  heard  in  the  classroom  or  seen  in  the  footnotes 
of  their  text-books;  whole  ranges  and  alcoves  of  books  upon  a 
single  subject  will  show  them  the  extent  to  which  it  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  minds  of  men  of  the  past  and  of  the  present;  from 
the  classification  they  will  learn  something  of  the  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  and  relation  between  the  various  branches  and  divisions 
of  learning;  and  everywhere  curiosity  will  tempt  them  to  dip 
into  volumes  which  may  ins])ire  a  real  life-interest  or  giv'e  a 
lasting  .s])iritual  or  intellectual  impression.  Decidedly,  all  this 
is  far  from  “  scientific.”  but  with  equal  decision  I  believe  it  to 
be  an  opportunity  that  may  legitimately  be  offered  by  a  col¬ 
lege  library,  and  if  accepted  by  the  student  will  contribute  to 
his  intellectual  ecpiipment  something  of  genuine  value  which 
in  later  years  he  will  look  back  upon  with  gratitude  and  appre¬ 
ciation. 

Given  a  tactful  lilwarian  who,  with  a  word  of  kindly  counsel 
or  explanation,  can  put  these  browsing  youths  on  the  right  path 
in  their  use  or  estimate  of  the  book  that  has  caught  their  atten¬ 
tion.  a  man  with  whom  they  can  freely  discuss  the  new  worlds 
that  have  just  “  swum  into  their  ken.” — and  the  contribution 
that  the  college  library  can  make  to  the  education  of  these  men 
of  the  future  is  neither  small  nor  unim])()rtant. 

William  Newnham  Carlton 

Trin’ity  Coi.i.ege  Liirary 
IIarifoki),  Conn. 
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The  spirit  of  democracy— By  Charles  Fletcher  Dole.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1906.  435  p.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Dole's  book  is  an  explanation  and  a  defense  of  what  he 
conceives  to  he  true  democracy.  It  is  a  reasonable  and 
thoughtful  presentation  of  some  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
in  our  contemporary  ])olitical  life.  It  lets  in  the  light  of  ra¬ 
tional  analysis  upon  the  dark  places  of  a  host  of  everyday  as¬ 
sumptions  and  fallacies,  and  is  well  worth  reading  and  discuss¬ 
ing  in  secondary  school  and  college  classes  in  economics  and 
government. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill — By  Lord  Rosebery.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  lgo6.  202  p.  $2.25. 

Lord  Rosebery’s  brilliant  style  and  sparkling  epigrams  are 
admirably  disi)layed  in  this  study  of  one  for  whom  he  felt  “  all 
the  affection  of  long  friendship,  hut  who  was  always  his  polit¬ 
ical  opponent.”  His  essay  is,  in  effect,  a  series  of  reflections 
upon  Winston  Churchill’s  remarkable  Life  of  his  father,  which 
Lord  Rosebery  justly  characterizes  as  ”  a  fascinating  book, 
one  to  he  marked  among  the  first  dozen,  perhaps  the  first  half- 
dozen,  biographies  in  our  language.” 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  an  extraordinary  personality. 
His  public  career  was  really  hut  six  years  in  length.  In  that 
time  he  powerfully  imprest  himself  upon  British  opinion  and 
won  a  distinguished  ])lace  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  po¬ 
litical  program  was  the  creation  of  an  unusual  insight  into 
l)olitical  forces  and  of  an  unusual  foresight  as  to  whither  those 
forces  were  tending.  It  came  too  soon  to  he  practicable,  and  it 
was  quite  impossible  as  Toryi.sm.  Lord  Randolph’s  attempt 
was  splendid,  hut  it  was  not  politics. 

Lord  Rosebery  touches  deftly  upon  the  leading  traits  in  this. 
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fascinating  character  as  well  as  upon  the  main  incidents  in  his 
career.  One  sees  Lord  Randolph  as  a  serious-minded,  sharp- 
tongued,  irresponsible  boy  in  politics,  giving  and  taking  the 
hardest  knocks,  and  trusting  withal  the  British  people.  Full 
of  zeal  for  his  ideas,  he  took  little  heed  of  the  obstacles  to 
their  fulfilment.  He  was  a  brilliant  meteor  who  flashed  all 
too  quickly  across  his  country’s  sky. 

Lord  Rosebery’s  book  is  full  of  charm,  and  one  who  begins 
it  will  not  lay  it  aside  till  the  end  is  reached. 


The  foundations  of  sociology— By  Bdward  Alsworth  Ross.  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1905.  xiv-|-4io  p.  Price,  Si. 25  net. 

The  field  of  sociology  is  for  many  reasons  one  of  the  most 
attractive  oiien  to  the  student.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  we 
are  what  social  forces  have  made  us;  and  the  endeavor  to 
understand  these  forces  is  the  modern  way  of  yielding  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  oracular  injunction,  “  Know  thyself.”  If  one  is 
interested  in  the  broader  questions  of  social  reform,  he  natu¬ 
rally  turns  to  the  scientific  sociologist  for  light  upon  the  per¬ 
plexing  problems  that  confront  him.  If  his  special  interest 
centers  in  one  of  the  so-called  social  sciences — ethics  and 
economics,  politics  and  jurisprudence,  etc. — he  will  inevitably 
meet  with  problems  that  root  in  sociological  facts,  or  that  are  of 
special  significance  for  the  sociologist  alone.  Accordingly  a 
knowledge  of  sociology  appears  to  be  an  essential  part  of  gen¬ 
eral  culture.  When,  however,  one  seeks  to  cross  the  frontiers 
of  the  sociological  domain,  he  finds,  to  borrow  Professor 
Ross’s  expression,  “  a  little  known  territory,  subject  to  the 
unreasonable  and  conflicting  claims  of  rival  chieftains.” 
Mighty  chieftains  they  are  too,  clad  in  grisly  armor  of  F>oly- 
syllabic  phraseology.  Order,  however,  is  at  last  beginning  to 
appear  in  this  anarchic  “  Central  Asia.”  The  book  under  re¬ 
view  indicates  that  the  progressive  elimination  of  fantastic 
views  and  the  more  systematic  elaboration  of  the  saner  ones 
will  in  a  measurable  time  give  us  a  body  of  authoritative  socio¬ 
logical  theory  from  which  all  may  gain  profit.  It  also  demon¬ 
strates  that  it  is  possible  to  write  a  book  on  sociology  that  any 
one  may  read  with  pleasure. 
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The  foundations  of  sociology  consists  of  a  number  of  papers 
which  had  already  found  publication  in  periodical  literature, 
most  of  them  appearing-  in  the  American  journal  of  sociology. 
The  first  chapter  is  a  discussion  of  the  scope  of  sociology;  in 
the  second  the  boundary  between  sociological  science  and  its 
next  of  kin,  economics,  is  drawn.  Chapter  III,  entitled 
“  Social  laws,”  criticizes  at  some  length  the  so-called  social 
laws  of  the  earlier  sociologists,  which  were  constructed  after 
the  analogy  of  the  laws  of  other  sciences,  and  contrasts  them 
with  the  more  recent  sociological  laws  established  on  the  basis 
of  a  faithful  study  of  social  facts.  The  fourth  chapter,  on  the 
“  Unit  of  sociological  investigation,”  exposes  the  fallacy  that 
lurks  in  the  comparison  and  contrasting  of  vast  complexes, 
like  races,  eras,  and  culture  epochs.  Scientific  sociology  must 
deal  with  simple  phenomena  that  are  capable  of  exact  compari¬ 
son,  and  that  recur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  justify  scientific 
treatment.  The  fifth  chapter,  “  Mob  mind,”  displays  to  good 
effect  the  fruitfulness  of  this  method.  Chapter  VI,  on  “  The 
properties  of  group  units,”  differentiates  social  groups  and 
endeavors  to  show  how  the  conduct  of  the  individual  is  affected 
by  the  diverse  group  relations  into  which  he  enters.  A  chap¬ 
ter  on  “  Social  forces  ”  combats  the  various  dualistic  inter¬ 
pretations  of  society  and  shows  that  social  phenomena  can  be 
interpreted  wholly  in  terms  of  desire;  that  it  is  thru  the 
medium  of  desire  that  environment,  for  example,  acts  upon 
society.  The  eighth  chapter,  “  The  factors  of  social  change,” 
draws  a  distinction  between  the  factors  that  resist  change  and 
those  that  have  no  inherent  power  to  induce  change,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  factors  that  naturally  tend  to  modify  exist¬ 
ing  social  conditions,  on  the  other  hand.  This  distinction, 
which  has  recently  been  employed  to  good  effect  in  economics, 
promises  to  be  exceedingly  fruitful  in  sociology ;  and  the  part 
of  the  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  factors 
of  change  appears  to  the  reviewer  to  be  the  most  suggestive 
part  of  the  work.  Chapter  IX,  “  Recent  tendencies  in  soci¬ 
ology,”  is  a  critical  review  of  a  large  mass  of  recent  sociologi¬ 
cal  literature,  and  as  such  will  prove  to  be  a  convenient  guide 
to  one  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  in  the  briefest  time  with 
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an  important  development  of  modern  tliouj^ht.  'I'he  last  two 
chapters,  on  “  The  causes  of  race  superiority  ”  and  “  T  he  value 
rank  of  the  American  people  ”  ( absurdly  distorted  into  “  The 
value  of  rank  "  in  the  runninj^  head),  are  sane  and  suja^gestive 
essays,  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  problems  which  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  are  incapable  of  definite  solution. 

The  foregoing  meager  summary  will  indicate  that  Professor 
Ross  has  covered  a  wide  range  of  important  topics.  N(i  brief 
review,  however,  can  do  justice  h)  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  most  of  these  topics  have  been  handled.  The  science, 
as  I'rofessor  Ross  points  out,  has  suffered  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  built  up  largely  by  men  who  had  exhausted  their 
originality  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  who  were 
therefore  forced  to  employ  an  apparatus  of  investigation  ill 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  sociology.  Hence  the  .science  is  en¬ 
cumbered  with  a  mass  of  worthle.ss  generalizations  which  must 
be  demolished  before  real  progress  can  be  made.  In  this  work 
of  demolition  Professor  Ross  has  achieved  notable  results. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  so-called  laws  and  princii)les  that  a 
reader  of  this  book  can  never  he  deluded  into  accepting.  The 
work  is  not,  however,  merely  destructive.  Scientific  principles 
are  substituted  for  the  pseudo-princi])les  that  are  cast  aside. 

Excellent  as  the  bwk  is,  one  receives  the  impression  that  it 
will  hardly  serve  as  the  foundations  of  a  science.  It  is  rather 
a  collection  of  carefully  selected  materials  for  such  founda¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  author's  method  to  avoid 
definitions,  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  make  copious  use  of 
illustrations  as  a  substitute.  Thus  we  are  given  numerous 
examples  of  social  facts  but  no  clear  statement  of  what  it  is 
that  stamps  a  fact  as  .social — for  surely  the  author  would  not 
care  to  ’defend  his  statement  that  s(icial  facts  are  “  all  facts 
which  we  can  not  ex])lain  without  bringing  in  the  action  of  one 
human  being  on  another  ”  (p.  7).  Impossible  units  of  investi¬ 
gation  are  contrasted  with  better  ones;  but  we  are  not  told  how 
to  establi.sh  the  best  possible  units  for  this  science.  The  book, 
moreover,  lacks  the  rigidity  of  outline  and  the  .systematic  de¬ 
velopment  that  would  characterize  the  true  foundations  of  a 
science.  It  is  not  a  system,  or  a  part  of  a  system. 
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Hut  The  foundations  of  sociology  is  something’  more  than 
a  scientific  treatise.  It  is  a  piece  of  literature — and  that  it  is 
good  literature  few  would  deny.  Professor  Ross  writes  an 
easy  and  pictures(|ue  style,  which  is  itself  an  interesting  problem 
in  sociology,  the  key  to  which  may  he  found  in  the  chapter  on 
The  value  rank  of  the  American  jieople.”  It  is  the  native 
expression  of  the  winning  sons  of  a  winning  people,  to  parody 
one  of  the  author’s  pet  phrases.  And  if  Professor  Ross  admits 
to  his  vocabulary  a  few  words  not  usually  found  in  such  good 
company,  it  is  invariably  because  they  best  convey  a  meaning 
which  we  could  not  afford  to  leave  unexprest. 

Alvin  S.  Johnson 


University  of  Nebraska 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  Indian  National  Congress  was  opened 
Democracy^  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Naoroji  delivering  the 

])residential  address.  He  took  as  the  text 
of  his  discourse  the  following  words  from  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  on  November  23, 
1905: — “Good  government  could  never  be  a  substitute  for 
government  by  the  peojde  themselves.’’  If  that  proposition  is 
meant  to  apply  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  to  the  majority  of 
the  European  nations,  we  accept  it  without  demur.  We  would 
indeed  amplify  it,  and  say  that  good  government  can  only  be 
obtained  in  the  cases  we  have  named  thru  “  government  by 
the  people  themselves.’’  If,  however,  the  proposition  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Asiatic  races,  or  to  races  professing  the  Moham¬ 
medan  faith  or  any  of  the  native  religions  of  India,  then  we 
must  meet  it  with  the  most  absolute  and  complete  denial.  In 
the  case  of  the  Oriental  peoples  good  government  and 
“  government  by  the  people  themselves  ’’  are  wholly  antago¬ 
nistic;  or,  to  take  our  formula  as  a  model,  good  government 
can  never  be  obtained  thru  “  government  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves.’’  Whether  the  Asiatic  races  are  inferior  intellectually 
or  morally  to  the  .Anglo-Saxon  or  European  races  we  do  not 
propose  to  discuss.  It  is  fpiite  enough  for  us  to  know  that  they 
are  political^  inferior  to,  or,  if  you  will,  different  from,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races,  and  that  this  inferiority  or  difference, 
whichever  it  is,  makes  them  incapable  of  obtaining  good 
government,  or  anything  which  we  Westerners  mean  by  good 
government,  if  they  are  left  to  govern  themselves.  The  proof 
of  this  proposition  is  written  large  in  their  records.  We  know 
in  their  broad  outlines  the  histories  of  the  .Asiatic  peoples  for 
considerably  more  than  two  thousand  years  over  a  very  wide 
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area  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  communities,  but  in  no 
Asiatic  case  has  self-government — that  is,  government  of  the 
people  by  the  people  for  the  people — ever  succeeded.  Indeed,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  tried  among  them,  so  contrary 
is  it  to  the  genius  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  When  those  races 
have  flourished,  it  has  only  been  under  some  form  of  despotic 
and  autocratic  government.  The  people  have  not  only  never 
governed  themselves,  but  have  never  even  wanted  to  do  so. 
They  have  wanted  good  government,  no  doubt — that  is,  they 
have  wanted  justice,  and  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  a 
certain  measure  of  individual  freedom — but  they  have  never 
obtained  it,  or  apparently,  deemed  it  possible  to  obtain  it, 
thru  that  representative  democratic  machinery  the  secret  of 
which  was  discovered  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Direct  democ¬ 
racy  is  only  possible  in  small  communities  like  those  of  ancient 
Greece.  Representative  democracy,  which  alone  is  suitable  to 
large  free  communities,  and  which  has  enabled  democracy  to 
borrow  many  of  the  advantages  of  oligarchy  without  losing  its 
essential  characteristic  of  popular  sanction — t.  e.,  the  prevalent 
will  of  the  majority — has  never  appealed  to  the  Asiatic  mind. 
We  would  go  further,  and  say  that  the  fastidious  individualism 
of  the  East  instinctively  rejects  it.  Whenever  the  East  has 
desired  to  apply  the  democratic  principle  on  its  social  side — 
and  in  a  certain  sense  the  East  has  always  desired  that — it  has 
obtained  its  equality  and  fraternity  thru  a  despotism  like  that 
of  the  Moguls,  of  the  Emperors  of  China,  or  of  the  Sultans  of 
Turkey, — a  despotism  which  leaves  only  one  head  emerging 
above  the  level  of  the  subjected  crowd.  There  are  neither 
ranks,  nor  degrees,  nor  privileges,  nor  prerogatives  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  one  man  enjoys  absolute  and  complete  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  where  the  rest  are  subject  to  his  individual  will. 
In  the  perfect  submission  and  unconditional  obedience  which 
all  men  owe  to  the  sui)reme  ruler  in  the  typical  Oriental  State 
there  is  a  brotherhood  of  bondage  which  satisfies  the  Oriental 
desire  for  absolute  equality. 

Whenever  Asian  peoples  have  been,  in  their  own  opitiion, 
governed  well,  they  have  been  governed  by  a  power  which 
was  just  and  intelligent  and  sympathetic,  but  which  was 
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also  absolute,  and  gave  its  orders  because  it  believed  them 
to  be  right  and  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  the  governed  had  chosen  it  and  had  the  right  to  dis¬ 
miss  it  if  it  displeased  them.  If,  then,  we  are  to  continue 
to  give  India  good  government — and  that,  we  take  it.  is 
the  desire  of  all  Englishmen  whatever  their  particular  shade 
of  political  opinion — we  must  give  it  her  in  the  ab¬ 
solutist  and  autocratic  form,  and  not  thru  any  attempt  to 
impose  upon  her  our  system  of  self-government.  We  say  “im¬ 
pose  upon  her  ’’  advisedly,  for  if  we  were  to  yield  to  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  for  self-government  for 
India  we  should  most  certainly  he  imposing  it  upon  the  mass  of 
the  people.  They  know  nothing  and  care  less  about  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  its  doings,  and  were  we  to  follow  its  advice  and 
adopt  its  schemes,  we  should  not  he  able  to  flatter  ourselves 
with  the  notion  that  we  were  obeying  the  will  of  the  people. 
It  is  as  certain  as  anything  human  can  he  that  if  democratic 
self-government,  including  the  meaning  and  method  of  na¬ 
tional  representative  institutions,  could  he  fully  explained  to 
that  vast  multitude  which  constitutes  “  the  peoples  of  India,” 
and  a  vote  were  then  taken  on  the  subject,  they  would  reject  it 
as  unsuitable  to  their  needs. — From  the  Spectator  (London), 
December  29,  1906. 


Limited 

Segregation 


Principal  Armstrong’s  article  on  “Limited 
segregation”  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
School  reznezv  presents  the  reasons  for  and 
the  results  of  an  interesting  experiment  which  is  being  made  in 
the  Englewood  High  School  of  Chicago. 

“Limited  segregation”  is  defined  as  separation  of  the  sexes 
during  the  early  years  of  adolescence  for  recitation  purposes 
only. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  experiment  are'as  follows : 

1.  Girls  mature  earlier  than  boys. 

2.  Girls  outnumber  hoys  in  high  schools  in  the  ratio  of  four 
to  one. 

3.  The  greater  number  of  the  more  mature,  serious-minded 
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girls,  tend  to  become  weary  and  lose  interest  while  waiting  for 
their  immature  brothers  to  catch  up. 

4.  Boys  and  girls  have  different  goals  in  life. 

5.  Girls  suffer  from  nervous  breakdown  because  they  must 
submit  to  the  pressure  necessary  to  secure  satisfactory  work 
from  boys. 

6.  Satisfactory  lessons  in  personal  hygiene  can  not  he  given 
to  mixed  classes. 

7.  There  are  fundamental  differences  in  the  intellectual 
traits  of  boys  and  girls. 

We  must  all  grant  at  once  that  hoys  differ  from  girls — 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally:  we  must  also  grant  that 
different  things  should  be  emphasized  in  the  training  of  boys 
and  girls;  we  must  also  grant  that  certain  school  studies  are 
primarily  adapted  to  girls,  altho  of  value  to  boys,  e.  g.,  sewing 
and  cooking.  But  having  granted  these  differences  we  are  by 
no  means  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  matter  of  intel¬ 
lectual  training  (as  well  as  in  social  training)  boys  and  girls 
must  be  handled  separately. 

Principal  Armstrong  bases  his  experiment  in  limited  segre¬ 
gation  on  what  seem  to  the  writer  two  wrong  assumptions: 
First,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  in  school  life  is  the  division  between  recitation  time  and 
non-recitation  time.  No  small  part  of  the  social  training  in 
the  high  school  is  gained  in  the  recitation  room,  and  the  various 
school  activities  outside  of  the  recitation  certainly  accomplish 
something  in  the  way  of  intellectual  training.  Second,  that 
in  a  coeducational  school  all  hoys  and  girls  must  pursue  the 
same  studies.  It  is  certainly  not  true  of  any  well  equipped 
high  school  that  all  boys  are  compelled  to  take  the  same 
studies;  much  less  is  it  true  that  girls  must  take  exactly  the 
same  studies  as  the  boys.  The  broad  elective  system  in  vogue 
in  a  majority  of  our  schools  makes  it  possible  for  all  students 
to  consult  somewhat  their  natural  likes  and  dislikes  in  forming 
their  curriculum.  In  other  words,  in  the  modem  large  high 
school  offering  a  wide  range  of  electives  in  its  program  of 
studies  a  girl  finds  it  possible  to  pursue  those  studies  which  do 
hear  some  relation  to  the  problem  of  home-making.  If,  on 
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the  other  hand,  she  must  plan  for  self-support  by  means  of  pro¬ 
fession  or  business  she  also  finds  it  possible  to  make  fitting 
preparation.  The  modem  high  school  alive  to  the  importance 
of  individual  training  provides  the  opportunities  for  separation 
in  studies  where  necessary — in  gymnasium,  sewing,  cooking, 
and  personal  hygiene. 

But  Principal  Armstrong  seems  to  be  pleading  for  a  mascu¬ 
line  and  feminine  form  of  the  traditional  school  studies.  He 
asks,  “Is  a  creature  endowed  by  nature  with  marvelous  intui¬ 
tions  to  have  these  powers  crippled  by  a  course  in  higher 
mathematics  or  other  forms  of  logic?”  “Is  imagination 
strengthened  by  a  long  course  in  mechanics  ?”  “Is  the  invent¬ 
ive  faculty  to  be  quickened  by  rules  of  grammar?”  “Is  the 
genius  for  discovery  and  invention  strengthened  by  herding 
boys  in  the  graveyards  of  the  past?” 

These  questions  seem  to  imply  that  the  girls’  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivities  are  limited  to  intuition  and  imagination,  while  the  boy 
is  given  credit  for  the  inventive  and  logical  faculties  and  the 
genius  for  discovery.  Is  the  boy  to  be  given  one  kind  of  im¬ 
aginative  training  and  the  girls  another?  Are  we  to  have 
masculine  and  feminine  language  and  scientific  courses?  Let 
us  hope  that  such  will  not  be  the  result  of  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  recitation  hours;  for  altho  there  may  be  fundamental 
differences  in  intellectual  traits  of  boys  and  girls,  we  still 
believe  that  girls  can  study  mathematics  and  boys  poetry  with 
great  profit. 

The  results  of  the  Chicago  experiment  are  given  as  follows : 

1.  A  greater  percentage  of  boys  than  of  girls  carry  their 
foreign  language  work  with  success. 

2.  Boys’ 'classes  in  mathematics  excel  both  in  numbers  that 
pass  and  in  higher  marks. 

3.  All  the  boys  prefer  the  separate  classes;  the  girls  are 
divided  in  their  opinion. 

4.  Parents  prefer  separate  classes. 

Altho  the  results  may  seem  meager,  nevertheless,  as  all 
progress  seems  to  be  the  result  of  experimentation,  we  should 
welcome  the  trial  that  is  being  made  of  the  plan  of  limited 
segregation. 


